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PHOLSTERY, tires, lights, molding, wiring? No m 
You'll find that there’s a Socony-Vacuum Process P; 
available now to help you make it better—and at lowe: 

W 4 A T ) '@) y. 0 U M A K b The numbers in the picture represent a few of the 
industries supplying parts for new cars. The key below | xs 
some of the scores of special products from petroleum -~ ry. 

FOR TH AS ing these industries. Other new products and new use. {, 
present products are being developed all the time. 
Check your industry and the Process Product tha 


help you speed your operations and save money. Ask 
ic = * Socony-Vacuum Representative for additional inform 
€ and expert assistance on correct application. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum 





Key to this picture .. . and better processing for you! ppc 


Radio... S/V Ceremuls (wax emulsions) used in form- Headlights . . . Special waxes* used in powder metal- 
ing ceramic insulators, lurgy techniques for forming light bulb filaments. LIPPER 
‘ . oe : siaiaeah aa ing it 
Windshield . . . Special heat-transfer oils employed in Tires, Hose . . . S ‘V Sovaloids employed as plasticizers Yee | 
laminating safety glass for many rubber parts. on 
f 0 speed 


Molding . . . S/V Sovaloid C* used in plasticizing Vinyls 
for window moldings, other articles. 


Enamel-coated Wire...S/V Solvents help provide 
uniform coating for generator, starter wiring. 
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Upholstery . . .S/V Woolrex Oils used in making wool Battery . . . Numerous petroleum products used in mak- 
\ and mohair cloths. ing battery cases. 
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Another contribution from a progressive industry 
Socony-Vacuum Process Products 
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The peanut-picker tire 
that solved an airport problem 


typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


beg ships and other planes fly- 
ing inter-ocean routes must be 
serviced on the spot before take-offs. 
o speed this operation at LaGuardia 
Field a special portable unit was built. 
It is equipped with four huge flood- 
lights, two electric generators for start- 
ing airplane engines, an air compressor, 
power tools, and other equipment. 

_ Engineers searched for tires to carry 
this heavy service unit. Special require- 
ments included extra-heavy load carry- 
ing ability, a tread that wouldn’t 
_Weave”’ in trailer operation, Cushion- 
ing to protect delicate instruments and 
Maximum puncture resistance. Pas- 


senger tires couldn’t carry the load. 
Regular truck tires were too big. 

But when they talked to B. F. Good- 
tich the answer was found in a hurry. 
For B. F. Goodrich had developed 
hundreds of special tires for special 
purposes—and one of these proved 
ideal. It’s a farm implement tire! Ordi- 
narily it’s used on potato diggers, hay 
balers, peanut-pickers, nail slieiiae 
equipment. It’s made for heavy loads. 
The wide-grooved tread prevents sway- 
ing. The thick tread and 6-ply con- 
struction resist punctures and chafing. 
It’s a low-pressure tire which cushions 
the load, 


Here’s a typical example of how a 
tire user solved a difficult tire problem 
by coming to B. F. Goodrich. For B. F, 
Goodrich is constantly developing new 
tires, improving old ones (witness the 
nylon shock-shield now used in all 
large B. F. Goodrich truck tires). 

When you need tires or have a diffi- 
cult tire problem, see the B. F. Good- 
rich man. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron Ohio. 


Trach Tt 
B.F. Goodrich 


























If you build any equipment in the field of modern 
electronics, you entrust the service life of your 
product to WIRE—To conductors that have to 
be drawn to amazingly close tolerances—To 
insulations that have to be carefully com- 
pounded—To an over-all uniformity that 
can only be maintained with modern en- 
gineering skill and precision machines. 
Magnet wire--Litz wire, Hook-up 
and Lead wire—Microphone cable— 
Wires for every electronic require- 

ment—Belden Manufacturing 


Company backs these products 






There is - with over forty years of expe- 
plus i ga rience and know-how. Mak- 
in Belden 






ing the right wire for youis 
Belden’s Business. 






Wire 
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KWASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


§ 













National Labor Relations Board for 
long—not if they want to hold their 
%rcanizations together. 


6 ° f°: ’ 
CrRfICE UNIONS WON’T BOYCOTT the 


Here’s why: 
NLRB is going to follow the Taft-Hartley law 
o the letter, interpret it strictly. 

It believes Congress wants: (1) All unions to 
egister, (2) all union officials to certify their op- 
sition to Communism. 

So NLRB will be tough on unions that don’t 
atisfy these requirements. Nonregistered unions 

. gill lose status with NLRB, suffer raiding by rival, 
' Glegistered unions. Possible exceptions: such out- 
its as John L. Lewis’ close-knit U.M.W. 
The International Assn. of Machinists already 
Bees this opening as a boost toward its goal of a 
illion members by next May. The union will 
omply with the law, use it to carve machinists out 
f plant-wide C.1.0. units. 


NLRB’s new rules of procedure—required by 
hanges in the act—will be out before Aug. 22. 
ry | The rules will underline the benefits to unions 
Bhat cooperate. But they won’t answer all your 
@ouestions about the new law. 





Many policy matters will have to wait on spe- 
ific cases; thus, it will be months before the final 
ffonswer is in—especially where appeals are taken. 

In the beginning, important decisions will 
hannel through Washington. But once prece- 
r.gecents are set, NLRB will turn over as much author- 
ity as possible to regional offices. 

Sen. Ball’s “‘watchdog’’ committee likes the 

ay NLRB is going at its revised job. It may have 
apomething to say about this publicly later. 


Cis 


How will the new law be administered? Here 
cre some likely answers: 
(1) NLRB will take jurisdiction over the build- 
ing and construction industry—which it has left 
Wolone up to now. Definition of what construction 
is interstote—and subject to the law—will be writ- 
ten case by case as NLRB acts. 
| Big question: how to conduct union-shop elec- 
mtions where operations are fluid and there are few 
year-round employees. 
! (2) Nonregistered unions may be allowed to 
intervene in defense of a contract. But they won't 
get a place on a ballot, can’t be certified as bar- 
gaining agents. 
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(3) Employers will be able to get hearings on 
charges against nonregistered unions. 

(4) Employer petitions for bargaining elec- 
tions will be accepted only where it’s shown that a 
union seeks recognition; premature elections to 
forestall union organizing are out. 

(5) Professional workers—and those in craft 
units—will be allowed to petition for severance 
from a plant-wide unit—but only at contract expir- 
ation or some similarly reasonable time. 


SOCIALLY MINDED WASHINGTON is all 
a-twitter over Truman’s invitation to Princess Eliza- 
beth and Philip to tour the U.S. on their honey- 
moon. 

‘Twould be the biggest event for the hostesses 
since the visit of the King and Queen. 

But—if the visit comes to pass, Elizabeth and 
Philip will be here about the time Congress is debat- 
ing the Marshall plan. Never underestimate the 


power of ag woman! 
> 


AGRICULTURE DEPT. sees no slump through 
next year in demands for continued all-out produc- 
tion down on the farm. 

First of the ‘48 crop planting goals—for 
wheat—sets a record target of 75 million acres; it 
compares with a call for 70 million acres this year, 
a war-years’ average of 62 million. 

(But farmers overplanted this year’s goal at 
least 5 million acres.) 

Potato planting goal for ‘48 bids for another 
375-million-bu. yield. 

Coming soon: spring pig goal. It will be at 
least equal to last year’s target—which farmers 
failed to meet. It may go higher. 

Goals for spring-planted crops won't be out 
until November. But they’ll add up to an official 
request for another year of record production. 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES—and the politics 
—of the Hughes investigation there’s a law in the 
making. 

It's a law seeking to write “arm’s length” deal- 
ings into the relations between government procure- 
ment officials and contractors. 

For instance, both Brewster and Ferguson talk 
about prohibiting military procurement officers 
from taking jobs—after a war—with companies 
with which they did business during the war. 

Also, Brewster thinks civilians drafted into gov- 


5 




















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (ontinued) 









ernment jobs in wartime should be required to sever 
all business connections. And he would bar them 
from any dealings involving their old firms. 

The senators’ idea is to put these provisions, 
and more, into a permanent code covering negotia- 
tion, renegotiation, and settlement of war con- 
tracts. They would pass the law next session, 
make it effective whenever normal government 
buying techniques are tossed overboard to speed 
procurement. 


SHOWDOWN IS COMING soon in the Federal 
Trade Commission over Commissioner Mason’‘s 
campaign to shift operations to the trade-practice 
conference technique (BW—Jun. 14'47,p6). 

Veteran Commissioner Ayres—with an unex- 
pected Truman reappointment in his pocket—is 
mad at Mason’s belaboring of FTC’s “hit and miss” 
enforcement, based on individual complaints. 

Ayres demands a commission vote on Mason's 
proposals. Decision is likely before month’s end. 

Good bet: Mason will! lose out. 


SPECIAL CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS this 
fall will give you a small taste of how the political 
winds are blowing 

The G.O.P. faces challenges on its record in 
the ‘47 session in three, possibly four, districts—in 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, and, maybe, Ohio. 

Best prospect for judging voter reaction: the 
21st Illinois district. Boundaries have been shifted 
some since last year’s voting but the district has 
been Republican since 1940; before that it was the 
late Speaker Rainey’s bailiwick. 

Vacancy stems from Evan Howell’s resigna- 
tion to become a judge. Date for voting isn’t se-— 
but November is likely 


First recess contest comes up Aug. 26 in Mich- 
igan’s 11th district, for the seat of the late Fred 
Bradley. 

It’s an all-vet race—legless G.O.P. Charles 
E. Potter vs. Democrat Harold D. Beaton. Republi- 
cans are almost sure to keep this seat. 

Next comes the Sept. 9 vote in the 8th Penn- 
sylvania district—G.O.P. since ‘38. Republican 
nominee is Franklin Lichtenwalter, speaker of the 
State House of Representatives; his opponent is 
an Allentown veteran with 18 months overseas. 

This one may be close, but the G.O.P. has 
the edge. 

Fourth possible contest is for the seat of Rep. 






Bob Jones in the 4th Ohio (Lima) district. 
Ohio often passes up special elections, ond 1, 
has yet been called. 










There are three other off-year elections on; 
summer-fall schedule. 

Texans vote Aug. 23 in the 9th district to, 
place the late Joseph J. Mansfield; in the 14th q 
trict to pick a successor to Ewing Thomason, 
quit to become a judge. 










New York’s 14th also is vacant. 
set for this one. 


All three of these are a cinch to remain Dem 
cratic. 


No date 









GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE ji; ;, 
moting sales of a 39-volume set of official Peo 
Harbor inquiry hearings. 

GPO sales pamphlet calls the books a 31.4 
bookshelf from which you can find out for yourse| 
the how and why of the Japanese attack. 

Also— to attract rare-book collectors — 
promises there’ll be no reprints. 


Price: $40. 














BEHIND TRUMAN’S VETO of the scien 
foundation bill (BW—Aug.2’47,p28): 


The Administration group that fought for th 
bill last year now has concluded that money fo 
scientific research and training is no problem—yet 
Military research activities and G. |. scholarship 
already are bigger than scientific manpower can 
handle. 


So what the Truman people want is to con- 
serve manpower by tighter correlation of federc 
expenditures. A part-time semigovernmenta 
board can hardly do this. 


Future strategy: executive appointment of a 
science coordinating body sometime in the fa! 
shelving of the foundation bill—so far as active 


pressure is concerned—until G. |. benefits run out 


















e John R. Alison, new Assistant Secretary of Cor: 
merce for Aeronautics, is an airman’s airman. He 
flew with the air commandos operating with Win- 
gate’s raiders in Burma, taught British to fly 
P-40’s and Russians to assemble them. His new 
job includes overhauling CAA... . 

@ Industrial expansion in the United States, now 
running just under $4 billion quarterly, is nearly 
double the peak wartime expansion rate of just 
over $2 billion for the third quarter of 1942. 
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‘tif gasoline were sold in sacks... 


it would be easy to stencil everything you’d like to know about 
the ingredients it contained right on the sack. However, gasoline 
is generally delivered direct to your gas tank, sight unseen. Oil 
companies can’t label each gallon. That’s why they put the 
familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl”? emblem on their pumps 
to show that they have improved their best gasoline with 
“Ethyl” antiknock compound. This famous ingredient, which 
improves engine power and performance, is made by the Ethyl 
Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York. 














Saks Fifth Avenue, Another 
Webster Moderator System 
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SAKS & COMPANY, Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Built 1924, Architect: Starrett and Van Vleck. Heat- 
ing Contractor for original installation: Gillis and 
Geoghegan. Heating Modernization 1944 by Contrac- 
tor Thomas J. Dorsey, Inc. 


From the time Saks Fifth Avenue, 
the “world’s most luxurious store”, 
was built in 1924 reliable heating 
has been provided with a Webster 
Vacuum Steam Heating System. 

In 1944, to cooperate in the war- 
time fuel conservation program, 
Saks discontinued their oil burning 
boiler plant, arranging to use meter- 
ed steam purchased from the New 
York Steam Corporation, 

To assure minimum steam charges at 
all timesthe installation was convert- 
ed to a Webster Moderator System. 
Radiator valves were equipped with 
expertly sized Webster Metering Or- 
ifices. Automatic continuous “con- 
trol-by-the-weather” was provided 
by the Outdoor Thermostat. 
Under the competent operation of 
the Engineering Department of Saks 
Fifth Avenue the Moderator System 
affords comfortable heating regard- 
less of outdoor temperatures. “Oper- 
ability” of the Systemisdemonstrated 
by the fact that each year since its 
installation, economy in steam con- 
sumption has increased. 

If your heating system is without 
control, or with inadequate control, 
we solicit the opportunity to go over 
your problem with you. Use our ex- 
perience to help you in your heating 
management problems. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden,N. J. 


Representatives in principal U. S. Cities ; : Est. 1888 
in Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Nelsor 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
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William J. Meinel’s father was one 
who believed that if a boy wasn’t ready 
to face the world at 14, he never would 
be ready. So young Bill, at the age of 
eight, began studying mechanical draw- 
ing. A year later his study had progressed 
to engineering subjects; this meant night 
school work in addition to attendance 
at Philadelphia’s public schools. 

In 1908, when he was barely 15, Bill 

Meinel became a machinist’s apprentice. 
In his spare time he studied mechan- 
ical engineering and business administra- 
tion at Franklin Institute and Temple 
University. Eight years later he joined 
the Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. (now 
the Budd Co.) as superintendent of the 
tool and die department. By 1932, when 
he left Budd, he was vice-president in 
charge of operations and a director. 
e An Old Friend—Friendship played a 
big part in the shift he made at that 
time. Ten years earlier Leo Heintz had 
left Budd to form the Heintz Mfg. Co., 
a metal stamping and fabricating con- 
cer. Heintz died in 1931, leaving a 
company with a splendid reputation 
but a sheaf of frozen assets. The follow- 
ing year, Mrs. Heintz persuaded Meinel 
to leave Budd and become its president 
and general manager. 

Meinel immediately won the workers’ 

confidence. He promised that every dol- 
lar of dividends would be matched by a 
dollar in employee bonuses, That policy 
currently amounts to about a month’s 
extra pay for workers each year, 
@ War Job—Under Meinel’s leadership, 
Heintz performed outstanding war serv- 
ice. Its most spectacular effort was the 
design and construction in one month 
of the “Calliope,” the 60-tube rocket 
launcher for use on tanks. 

Now back in its peacetime role, 

Heintz is resuming the policy laid down 
by its president years ago: to achieve the 
utmost diversification so as to eliminate 
seasonal peaks and valleys. That calls 
for new processes, new techniques— 
combined with engineering and man- 
agerial ability. Customers and competi- 
tors agree that Heintz, under Meinel, 
has more than its share (page 21). 
e Outside Interests—Meinel finds time 
to serve as a director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, vice- 
president of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, trustee of the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy & Science, 
and president of the Philadelphia post, 
Army Ordnance Assn. 


@ 
The Pictures——Republic Steel—15; Westing- 


house—17; Acme—25; Press Assn.—29; Christy 
Shepherd—57; Art Streib Studio—58; Charles 
Phelps Cushing—62; McGraw-Hill Studios—66; 
Ford News Bureau—70; Int. News—85; Shel- 
burne Studio—88. 


















































Famous "JEEP" 
equipped with 
Quincy Compre. 
sor provides ex. 
cellent portable 
compressed air 
supply. 







AIR COMPRESSOR 
ACCESSORY FOR THE 


Jeep 


Now, compress air “‘on the spot” 
with this new Quincy unit that can 
be mounted on any “Jeep”. Regu- 
lar power take-off operates com- 
pressor at full capacity. Quincy 
Compressor is easily removed 
when not in use. This is another 
case where Quincy has developed 
a special compressor to meet the & 
requirements of a leading manufac. & 
turer. More than 100 well-known & 
makes of machines and equipnient 
that utilize compressed air are 
equipped with Quincy Compres- 
sors. Quincy builds air compres- 
sors exclusively in a complete line 
of sizes, ranging from 1 to 80 
cfm. in air and water-cooled & 
models, Call in a Quincy Specialist 
to help select correct size and type 
compressor to meet your require- 5 
ments. Write Dept. W-87, QUINCY 

Compressor Co., Quincy, Illinois. 










Quincy Compressors for many jobs 


DRIVING @ CHUCKING @ LIFTING 
STARTING @ INFLATING @ PUMP: 
ING @ BRAKING @ FLOWING 





RAYING @ PRESSING @ FILLING 
” AGITATING @ CONTROLLING 
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Familiar reports of “gains over a year ago”’ must be expected to become 





fewer and fewer as the months roll by. 





Even with rising prices, there is a limit. Department store sales last 
August, for example, soared to phenomenal levels; dollar volume now is fall- 
ing behind those marks. New York sales were off last week. 

The same factors are at work in most lines with the biggest booms. 

3 

Importance of the June decline in export volume (page 86) cannot 
yet be fully appraised. Yet the implications are disturbing. 

It has been pointed out by all hands that we could not hope to continue 
such a huge “favorable balance.’” England’s troubles, highlighted by Prime 
Minister Attlee on Wednesday, are a typical indication (page 83). 

Net exports in June were at an annual rate of more than $2 billion less 
than May. That isn’t much to the over-all economy. 

But any further decline can begin to hurt. There is little doubt that 
sales abroad spell the difference between full-tilt operations and a cutback 
in activity for some industries. 











Foreign holdings of gold and dollars probably are down to around $16- 
billion. They amounted to an estimated $18 billion last March and to $20- 
billion at the end of the war. 

Most of the reduction undoubtedly has been in the balances of coun- 
tries that could least afford it. Western Europe provides an example. 

And Britain's drafts on its dollar loan are not slackening. 

° 

Manufacturers’ sales declined each month from March through June. 
If you allow for the number of working days, however, June was up 3%. 

Value of sales has declined from about $13.9 billion in March to $13.6 
in June. First the decline was in soft goods. Later, there was some reduc- 
tion in durable lines. 

It should be noted, however, that changes in durables have been largely 
in autos. This reflects production interruptions, not demand. 

e 

Some of the March-June decline in manufacturers’ sales of soft goods 
can be traced to the price decline in that period. 

However, prices have stiffened recently. Moreover, new orders have 
Both contributed to a comeback in dollar volume in July. 


Wholesaling has leveled off right along with manufacturing. 

Dollar volume of 2,947 wholesalers reporting to the Dept. of Commerce 
for June was just about unchanged from May. These firms’ inventories, 
valued at cost, also were very little changed. 

Compared with a year ago, however, June sales were up 22% and 
inventories 64%. For the half year, sales topped 1946 by 24%. 

Meanwhile, credit extended has topped the sales rise. Accounts receiv- 
able in June were 38% above a year earlier. This is a potential trouble 
spot should sales volume decline later in the year. 

* 

it takes a lot of storage space to handle the goods of a full economy 

Or is it, maybe, that merchandise of some types is piling up? 
* 








risen. 
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AUGUST 9, 1947 90% na all this year. Occupancy dipped last nara, but not this time. HE 
Result is a gap of five percentage points between this season and last. 






























































At this time in 1940 (to get an idea of previous peacetime experience) pity 
merchandise warehouses were only 72% occupied. These figures, of course, sited 
do not include cooler and freezer space for perishables. Occupancy of these Engineer 
is subject to very wide seasonal variations. Electric 

e Crade oi 


2 sine oe : itumin¢ 
Manufacturers continue to build inventories even though wholesalers 5: 


and retailers began to cut theirs a couple of months back. RADE 











In May and again in June, factories added $300 million to stocks. Miscellat 


That’s a little less than earlier in the year, but it’s still high. All other 
P . ‘ ; +} Money 1 
In June, latest month for which figures are available, the rise was almost Departm 


entirely accounted for by manufacturers of durable goods. This accentuates | Business 
the caution that has been growing in soft lines since October. 


Steel people, incidentally, are beginning to wonder what auto plants are RICES (A 
doing with the foundry products they are buying. They keep on taking 5 et ee 
oie » Industria 
deliveries even when they have to shut down for lack of sheet steel. Donen 


This may not be an important matter. Yet there is danger of overbuild- Finished 


ing stocks of things you can get while limping along on scarce items. pi i 
« Wheat ( 
Producers of metals now scarce have reason to worry about what may p Sugar (rz 


have happened to their customers once supplies are again adequate. ; sar 


Lead is a good example. Even with substantial imports, consuming © Rubber | 
industries in this country are barely scraping by. But Robert L. Ziegfeld of 
the Lead Industries Assn. gave Montana miners some sobering ideas in a INANCE 


speech this week. _ — 

Foil took 45,000 tons of lead in 1941, only 4,000 in 1946. Experience High gra 
in collapsible tubes is of the same sort. . : a loar 
» Prime co 














Plastics are coming in as cable sheathing, and neither titanium nor zinc 
is waiting for lead to come back in paint pigments. Steel, iron, copper, and ANKINC 


brass are taking lead’s place in plumbing. a 
Babbit metal can be forced out by roller bearings. DDT and other posi 


insecticides that don’t use lead are gaining popularity. Securitie 
. . ° e U. S. ‘0 
But: A lot of lead is used and will be used in atomic fission. —. 

e Excess re 
Total fe 
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Wage agreements just concluded by Kennecott and American Smelting 
& Refining remove the strike threat from nonferrous metal markets. 








Users earlier had been worried over deliveries. They were not, however, 
jumping in and buying. Markets continue in their midsummer quiet; 
analysts now, more than ever, think the next major trend will be down. 

Even lead-consuming industries are becoming inventory conscious. 

* 

Seasonal gains in over-all employment obscure the fact that manufac- 
turing isn’t expanding. Separations topped hiring in both April and May. 
That reversed a trend that had been conspicuous ever since late 1945. 

Meanwhile, separations (quits, firings, layoffs) have shaken down at 160}— 

* around 50 for every 1,000 workers in manufacturing. wold 


During the war, separations got up around 80 to the 1,000; in prewar 
PAGE 10 1939, with jobs much harder to find than now, they averaged around 30. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest receding Month Yeor 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


















HE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . . *1908 190.2 186.0 183.1 162.2 
RODUCTION 

Ss Sees Goerations (% of capacity)... ..... ccc cccccccccccccccsccccccces 94.9 94.4 78.9 89.0 97.3 
NC IMNAITINNE® SIME CLICKS. oe nos ce cee ete sescesecccvcesees 94,408  +83,862 66,460 79,385 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $18,738 $17,443 $18,359 $21,109 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)..................20.-20000s 4,806 4.730 4,190 4.35] 3,130 
I, BM EDS acs osc ven cccdeewcceneneceveccscces 5,088 5,084 5,065 4,881 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)...........seeceeeeeeeeeeeseces # # # 2,083 1,685 
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Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 84 83 85 85 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 2.2.2... ccc cece ee eee eee 69 70 56 67 52 
| Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions). ...................2000: $28,129 $28,145 $28,409 $28,254 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +4% +8% +3% +33% +17% 
| Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).................2e2seceeeee 69 76 82 14 228 
RICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)...............0eeees 418.8 418.4 403.7 350.7 198.1 
» Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 268.1 $268.5 261.5 208.9 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 372.3 374.0 360.8 311.0 146.6 
IIIS CUNO, GOD occ scan ecevecenvatguscescoceses $74.77 $69.14 $69.82 $64.45 $56.73 
Geers crpemtne (Coen Age, tom)... .... 0c ccccscccccceccccccscccces $41.75 $40.83 $35.58 $19.17 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............. eee eee eee eeees 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 14.375¢ 12.022¢ 
EE SENSO EPPO CEPR TET SETTLER TEE T OEE O ETT E $2.27 $2.32 $2.15 $1.94 $0.99 
i:Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).............ececeeececeeccecceeeecs 6.19¢ 6.19¢ 6.19¢ 4.20¢ 3.38¢ 
» Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............cceeeeeeseeeee 35.70¢ 36.79¢  36.92¢ 34.17¢ 13.94¢ 
RE ia ve viss vr ckdheseesedureneicesercesconcess $1.640 $1.628 $1.553 $1.440 $1.28] 
= Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............cccccccccccccces 15.57¢ 15.94¢ 14.58¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 
INANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).........seeeeeeeeeeeceees 124.7 125.9 123.9 142.7 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)...............- 3.16% 3.17% 3.19% 3.03% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...... ..........4. 2.56% 2.55% 2.55% 2.50% 2.77% 
+ Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 13-14 14-14 14-14 14-13 1.00% 
) Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 1% 1% 3-% 4-3% 





ANKING (Millions of dollars) 











Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................-.+000: 47,145 47,187 46,602 45,650 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................-+0+ 63,479 63,513 63,371 69,077 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 11,967 11,883 ~—: 11,809 8,916 +16,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks.................0ceccescccccces 2,118 2,02 2,252 3,764 +41,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... .. 38,739 39,154 38,990 7,808 +t15,9°9 
Other securities held, reporting member banks.................eeeeeeceees 4,232 4,165 4,104 4,019 +tt4,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...............+000 ne 800 700 550 856 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series).............s00 22,310 22,093 22,145 24,164 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended August 2nd tCeiling fixed by government. S8Date for ‘Latest Week'’ on each series on request. 
Series temporarily discontinued (BW—Jun.14,’47,p.5) +Revised. ttEstimate (B.W.—Jul.12’47,p.16) 
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Home Town Folks 





Wherever there is a Bell telephone office, 


you will find it operated and managed 


mostly by home town people. 


For the Bell System is made up of many 
hundreds of local units, each serving its own 
community. So the telephone company 
isn’t something big and far away but close 


to your home and your interests. 


This means compact, efficient operation 
and it also helps to keep a friendliness and 
a neighborliness in the conduct of the 
telephone business. 

The Bell telephone people in your com- 
munity aim to be good citizens in all 
things, in addition to giving you good and 


economical telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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: STRIP STEEL, although rolling at high speed, is outstripped by demand. 


‘ hortages Keep the Brakes On 


Two years after war's end, suppliers still have to allocate 
Inaterials in nearly every industry. So businessmen still don’t know 
how much they can get. Result: hobbled production, high prices. 


| Ask any businessman what is worry- 
mg him these days, and the chances are 
at he will name two tiings immedi- 
atcly—rising prices and shortages of 
moods and materials. With manufactur- 
ers, retailers, and wholesalers, big and 
Bittle, it’s the same story all over the 
fountry. 
| To a large extent, these two prob- 
ms tie in together. It is the shortages 
Of materials that have kept production 
wom rising fast enough to knock prices 
gown. 
® False Hope—When industry was first 
arting on reconversion, most business- 
en thought that it would take only a 
ew months of good production to clean 
Sp the major shortages. But this week 
etwo years after the end of the war— 
Hey still don’t know from one month 
) the next how much of many things 
mcy can get. 
| A Business Week survey of major 
mpanies all over the country shows 
@at in almost every industry suppliers 


still have to allocate at least some of 
their lines among customers. 
@ Steel—The worst of today’s shortages 
—in comparison with demand—is steel. 
As a result, steel makers have estab- 
lished what is probably the tightest 
allocation system of any industry in the 
U.S 

As soon as government controls came 
off, the big steel companies started an 
informal allocation of their own. They 
base it mainly on prewar use. (In a few 
cases they have allowed extra shipments 
to take care of emergency needs. Rail- 
way car builders, for instance, got their 
quota boosted after Congress and the 
Office of Defense Transportation started 
running temperatures over the lag in 
car production.) 
e How It Works—For a more or less 
typical example of the way steel allo- 
cations work, take the case of a fabri- 
cating company in Baltimore. Here is its 
story: 

“We are on allocation from all mills, 
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with quarterly supplies based on 1938 
to 1941. That’s all right except that we 
think we ought to get more than we do 
because the mills were running onl 
65% to 70% of capacity eight years 
ago and now they are hitting 95°. Our 
shops could have used 20% to 2 
more of hot rolled products in the first 
half of this year. In the fourth quarter, 
the mills won’t promise more than 
about 80% of what we want, and sinc 
they are now 30 days behind in thei 
orders it looks like the last part of th 
year is going to be a tough time.” 

Like a lot of other companies, this 

firm has been able to better itself by 
shopping around among warehouses in 
its section. But it still is a good way 
short of getting all the steel it would 
like to have. 
e Other Industries—Outside the 
industry, allocation systems are likel; 
to be less rigid. Most firms like to stick 
as close to prewar distribution patterns 
as they can (BW-—Sep.7’46,p17; Sep 
21’46,p19). But many of them also want 
to make allowance for population shifts 
and other factors that have changed 
the sales potentials of various areas in 
the last five years. As supplies have 
loosened up a little, some companies 
have gone back to a first-come-first- 
served basis—even though they still 
don’t have enough to meet all of the 
demands. 

For instance; Thompson Products, 
manufacturer of automotive _ parts, 
dropped quantity limits in filling orders 
about a year ago. If a customer asks 
for 400 pistons and it has that many 
on hand, it will ship them even if it 
means exhausting the stock for the time 
being. As things staad, it can fill about 
73% of the orders immediately, and it 
can ‘take care of most of the others 
within a week. 

One big electrical-goods manufacturer 
has worked out a complicated formula 
for allocating appliances to jobbers. It 
uses an area purchasing power index 
and takes into account both population 
shifts and prewar use. For dealers, it 
has a somewhat similar system. But it 
gives less weight to prewar experience 
because the turnover in dealerships has 
cleaned out a large number of the old 
ones. 

e Dislocations—In most short lines, the 
supply situation is likeiy to be spotty. 
One producer will be able to fill a big- 
ger proportion of his orders than an- 
other can. Or one region will be getting 
a fairly comfortable allotment while 
others have their tongues hanging out. 
But as a rule, a commodity that is short 
one ‘place is short everywhere. And 
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Tax Duplication: A Start Toward a Solution 


One thing that always has exas- 
perated taxpayers is the way federal 
and state taxes overlap and dupli- 
cate each other. Historically, as 
soon as one opened up a _ likely 
source of revenue, the other would 
move in on it. As a result, the tax- 
payer often wound up getting hit 
twice in the same place. 

@ ‘lreasury Report—Ihe latest con- 
tribution toward straightening out 
the muddle is a lengthy study by 
the ‘T'reasury’s tax research staff. 
While the study does not commit 
the ‘l’reasury to anything, it is in- 
tended to serve as background for 
the grand-scale revision of the tax 
laws that Congress has been promis- 
ing to write. 

According to the Treasury’s esti- 
mates, in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1946, both federal and _ state 
governments got about 90% of their 
revenues from the same general 
sources (chart). These included 
taxes on incomes, estates and gifts, 
liquor, tobacco, gasoline, admissions, 
and stock transfers. Federal revenues 
in that year totaled $38,971,000,000. 
State revenues came to $4,919,000,- 
000. 

e Income Tax Question—The Treas- 
ury is inclined to brush aside the 
argument that states should get out 
of the personal income tax field now 
that the federal government is de- 


pending on it for around $18 bil- 
lion a year. The study points out 
that the federal government allows 
taxpayers to deduct state taxes from 
taxable income. Some 20 of the 
29 states imposing an income tax 
allow federal taxes as a deduction. 

The deductibility feature cuts 
down the duplication considerably, 
especially in the top brackets. in 
the lower brackets, the states gen- 
erally have higher exemptions than 
the federal. 

The Treasury is more concerned 
about straightening out estate and 
gift taxation, which it regards as 
sadly out of date. And it thinks 
the states might as well get out 
of tobacco taxation entirely. The 
experts argue that the states can- 
not police their tobacco taxes be- 
cause of the interstate traffic in cig- 
arettes. Consequently, they probably 
would be better off to pull out of 
the field and let the federal govern- 
ment collect 2¢ a pack from manu- 
facturers to be prorated among the 
states. 

e Gas Tax Cut?—Gasoline taxes, the 
Treasury thinks, is a field the federal 
government might well vacate. But 
it softens the conclusion by adding 
that the effects of overlapping “‘are 
perhaps less serious in the field of 
gasoline taxation than in any other 
realm of federal-state duplication.” 
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would-be customers all over the country 
are worrying pretty much about the 


sal 


16 


ne things. 
Here’s an abbreviated roll call of 


some of the major commodities that 
still are short enough to move under 


some sort of allocation system: 


Steel. All kinds of steel are short, 


except for a few specialty items tl it ac. 
count for negligible tonnage. She: : and 
strip are tightest of all. One thin 
complicates the situation from tl 
tomer’s viewpoint is the mills’ s\stey 
of rolling one product for long pc :iod; 
If a man wants something else, | 
to wait until its turn comes up. 

Nonferrous metals. Copper is a had 
easier. But it’s still tight enough ‘to tic 
up production of electrical equip: nent, 
‘Tin and lead are still tight. 

Heavy chemicals. ‘The worst shortage; 
are in soda ash and caustic soda. Chior. 
ine is still tight but is easing up a iittle. 

Plastics. Practically all types of plas. 
tics are desperately short. Among other 
things, this has tied up electrical equip. 
ment production. In the past fey 
months bakelite powders have been a 
little easier to get, but there still isn’t 
enough to meet demand. 

Textiles. Soft woolens are not hard 
to get now, but worsteds are tight as 
ever. Most mills have some sort of allo. 
cation system on their shipments. But 
there are so many middlemen in the 
textile industry that any precise method 
of doling out supplies is out of the ques 
tion. About the same thing goes for 
cotton and rayon. 

Some of the big clothing manufac. 
turers are rationing their output to re. 
tailers. Small cutters usually sell to the 
first buyer unless they have long-stan¢ 
ing connections with a particular retaile: 

Rubber. The government still co: 

trols crude rubber, but most rubbe: 
products are off allocation now. Cor 
spicuous exceptions are conveyor belt 
and foamed rubber products (cushior 
ing material, flooring, and the like 
Goodyear is still allocating its pliofi: 
packaging material. 
e Consumer durables. With only a { 
exceptions, manufacturers have to all 
cate anything with steel in it or an 
thing electrical. The list includes refrig 
erators, ranges, washing machines, toast 
ers, mixers, some radio models, son 
vacuum cleaners, various other app! 
ances, and hardware of all sorts. Bend» 
recently stopped allocating its washer 
and Monitor Distributing Co. has take 
the limits off its vacuum cleaners. } 
these are exceptions—at least among th 
better known brands; many unknow! 
in electrical appliances are a drug | 
the market. 

Automobiles. Without exception the 
automotive manufacturers have allo! 
ment systems to spread current outpu! 
among dealers. Most of them use pi 
war sales as a base. They reserve 8) 
to 90% for old dealers (including abou' 
10% for export), and use the rest fo 
new dealers, special cases, and the lik 
When a new dealer is appointed, hi 
usually gets a quota based on an est 
mate of the sales potential of his term 
tory in comparison with other dealer 


ships. 
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} {he wartime brownout may return 
pto the U.S. this winter. At least, that’s 
athe prospect for some sections of the 
country. Reason: There just isn’t enough 


| generating and other equipment to meet 


@the high demand for electric power. 
sAnd that means that any conservation 
Bprogram will first hit nonessential 
power users, such as advertising display 
signs. 

5¢ Midwestern Threat—Nowhere in the 
nation will reserves be really adequate 
Bthis winter except in New England. 
pBut the region most seriously threat- 
ened by a power shortage is the area east 
of the Mississippi River and north of 
the Ohio. That includes the midwestern 
industrial area, where the pinch will 
ically be tight. And some local spots in 
that section can be even worse off. For 
example, Minneapolis and St. Paul may 
be hardest hit of all the cities in the 
shortage area. 

Elsewhere, this winter’s lights may 
burn brighter than in the Midwest—but 
sti! below normal. Florida has long 
been tight on electricity. Arizona is in 
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U.S. Power Shortage Looms 


: Wartime brownout may return this winter because there’s 
snot enough equipment to meet electric demand. Midwest will be 
Hhardest hit, New England least. Big users to be curtailed. 


trouble now; Texas seems on the verge 
of it. Small municipal systems in par- 
ticular could suffer seriously from the 
power shortage. 

e Two Factors—The potential shortage 
can be explained by two factors: (1) 
high demand; and (2) equipment short- 
age. 

In 1946, industrial power consump- 
tion dropped 6.3 billion kwh. from 
1944’s wartime high. But residential, 
rural, and commercial use all topped 
war peaks, pushed last year’s total out- 
put slightly above 1945. 

This year, over-all demand is still 
higher. But that doesn’t tell the whole 
story. The load factor—ratio of average 
use to use in peak periods—has dropped 
sharply. (It was down 7.6% last year 
from 1945, may go even lower this year.) 
That means that a larger proportion of 
power use is coming in the hours of 
peak-demand—thus putting a tremend- 
ous added strain on power-generating 
facilities. 

The big test will come in December. 
Reason: Shorter days create more de- 


mand for electric lighting in homes and 
offices; during the year’s shortest days 
this demand reaches its peak at hours 
in the morning and the late afternoon 
when industrial demand is also at a 
high level. 

° Equipment Lack—The biggest bar to 
an cftective effort to avert the shortage 
is lack of equipment. During the war, 
turbines, boilers, 


pumps, switchgear, 
and the like could be made for civilian 


, 
power use only when absolutely neces 
sary. A synthetic rubber industry, a 
seven-occan Navy, and a swarm of mei 
chant ships were abuilding. ‘Vhey took 
the same men, materials, and shop space 
that were needed for central-station 
power. 

To make up for lost time, utilities 
were given a quick go-ahead on ther 
backed up orders around V-F. Day. But 
it takes 15 to 24 months to build a 
turbine generator, much longer to get 
it operating. On top of that, mayor 
electrical manufacturers were hit by a 
strike in 1946 (one top turbine buildei 
was tied up for nearly a year). ‘Uhe stecl 
strike delayed the delivery of necessary 
materials; the coal strike delayed the 
delivery of steel; copper became a 
scarce metal. 

Result of all these factors: 1946 
installations were pushed a mutlion kw. 
behind schedule. 

By the end of this year, th« 
will be only 500,000 kw. behind sched- 
ule. But materials still do not flow as 
they should, and labor productivity 1s 
off. Vhere is a shortage of stecl—priority 
has been granted to heavy stecl mill 
equipment. ; 

e Possible Answers—W hat can the utili- 
ties do about stretching their limited 
powcr? 

One answer could be the intercon- 
nection of one system with another, 
especially in the Midwest. But such an 
operation requires a lot of time—and 
equipment. ‘Thus it could probably not 
be done this year. 

The most likely out if the threat 
develops into a real shortage would be 
to ask big power users to curtail. Sign 
lighting, air conditioning, noncontinu- 
ous process chemicals, perhaps even 
electric furnaces, could spare kilowatts 
for a while. If these weren't cnough, 
cuts would have to go deeper in indus- 
try. But whatever happens, the house- 
holder would get energy, would only be 
asked to conserve electricity as much as 
possible. 

@No National Shortage—Onc bright 
spot for businessmen especially to re- 
member is that any shortage would be 
far from nationwide. Also, it would be 
serious Only during the winter months 
this year. In 1948-49, most areas will 
have better reserves. And by the win- 
ter of 1949-50, the industry should be 
completely out of the woods with 
enough power for all parts of the country. 


industry 
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THE INTERSTATE SUPERHIGHWAY system announced by 
the Public Roads Administration last week end is still pretty much 
in the future. Plan is that the 37,681 mi. of routes will eventually 
be improved to meet design standards approved by the American 
Assn, of, State Highway Officials. These call for four-lane divided 
highways on roads with peak traffic of more than 800 vehicles per 
hour, six-lane, limited-access roads where peak load is over 3,000 


cars per hour, But states are under no compulsion to spend highway 
funds—even federal-aid funds—on these projects. No official esti- 
mates of how long it will take to do the job or of the total cost 
have been made. But it is generally agreed that the outlay will come 
to many billions; 15 to 20 years have been mentioned as the mini- 
mum time. Most of the roads already exist. They include about 
1% of the nation’s roads, carry about 20% of its intercity traffic, 





Price Kickoff 


G.M. starts new round of 
increases on autos. Ford may 
not go along. Next year’s mod- 
els expected to cost even more. 


Prices are going up another notch 

on automobiles. And Detroit, chew- 
ing over the situation, sees no way to 
go but up on 1948 models. 
e G.M. First—General Motors Corp. 
kicked off the newest round of ad- 
vances. It announced a “reluctant” up- 
ward adjustment of 2% to 6% in list 
prices on its passenger cars and _ trucks 
of all makes. Price adjustments on 
nonautomotive products, the company 
said, will follow the vehicle pattern. 
Automotive service parts will not be 
changed. 

The announcement was no surprise 
to Detroit. But it would be a surprise 
if the industry failed to move into 
line with the G.M. advances. By mid- 


week, Packard and Kaiser-Frazer had al- 
ready taken the step. Packard raised all 
prices an average of 5%; K.-F. boosted 
the Frazer about 5%, left other models 
unchanged. The one doubtful follower 
is Ford; a few weeks ago it stated its in- 
tention of trying to hold the price line. 
e Costs—The advances had been ex- 
pected because of increased costs. 
Since the last round of general in- 
creases, higher wage levels for labor 
have gone into effect—about 15¢ an 
hour in most auto plants. 

The advance of steel prices by $5 
and more a ton during the past fort- 
night was passed on to auto companies 
almost immediately by most suppliers. 
In direct application, the steel prices 
alone raise costs about $10 a car; to 
this must be added profits taken along 
the line by fabricators and processors. 

General Motors, supporting its price 
advances, reported that its labor bill 
was up 12% because of its April, 1947, 
wage contract with the auto union (BW 
—May3’47,p83). 

e Specific Figures—Beyond that, G.M. 
had some highly interesting tabula- 


tions on cost advances since November, 
1946, the date of its last general in- 
crease. Steel has gone up 17% 
then, said the company; pig iron, 29”; 
copper, 26%; tin, 22%; lead, 43°; 
cotton, 23%; wool, 12%. 

Only crude rubber was on the 2 

vorable side: Natural rubber is 30% 
lower than in wartime. But tires have 
not gone down that much because of 
labor costs. 
e Inventory, Too—Inventory _ profits, 
too, appear to be about finished. G.\.'s 
president, C. E. Wilson, remarked 
that “increased costs were only partly 
effective in the first half of this year, 
during which period General Motor 
was able to show reasonably satisfac 
tory earnings through liquidation 0! 
lower-priced materials. These ma 
terials, purchased at lower prices, have 
now been consumed and must be re 
placed at current higher prices.” 

For 1948, Detroit secs no turn in 
the trend. Some guess that 1945 
models, on the average, will cost from 
3% to 5% more than their 1947 coun- 
terparts. 


since 
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. slack Market in Yellow Metal 







he old-fashioned international gold 
ndard has been a dead duck ever 
ce the Great Depression hit it back 
the early 30’s. But gold has been 
ney OF the basis of money for so 
pny centuries that people still grab 
it when they feel their own local 
encies falling out from under them. 
bd so today the ghost of the old gold 
ndard is rising up to haunt interna- 
nal monetary authorities. 

Anywhere that local currencies are 

bhy (which covers a large part of the 

brid these days), a lot of people would 
ther have gold than folding money. 
get it, they will pay fancy premiums 

Bicrms of their own money. In a few 
Bes, they even will pay a premium 

ipce in good American dollars, although 

: dollar and the Swiss franc are the 

Sgt currencies in the world today. 
Fighting Odds—This scramble for the 
Hicty of the yellow metal makes life 

us! that much harder for the officials 

if the International Monetary Fund. 
heir job is to prop up the wobbling 

Mirrencies of the world. It’s a tough 
ough assignment all by itself. And 
f Bthe citizens of the various countries 
@ trafic in gold at prices far above 
ie official rate, formal attempts at 
Ebilization are like giving the wrong 
ds in a crap game, 

That’s why the U. S. Treasury and 
fe monetary authorities of other coun- 
fies have begun cracking down on the 

Black markets” in gold. Their object 
Eto stop the private trading and keep 

e gold trafhc on a government: to- 
( vernment basis. 
wChanges Put Forth—Next week the 

easury will hold hearings in Washing- 

1 on a set of proposed amendments 
} its regulations on export of gold from 

 &.S, 

One of the proposed changes will re- 
ict exports for industrial and artistic 
Kes to semiprocessed gold. ‘This means 
more shipments of gold bars under 
icense for industrial use. The Treas- 
figures that it is too easy to side- 
ick bar gold into a black market once 
pgets out of the country. If the metal 
ves here in the form of gold teeth, 
more likely to wind up in some- 
dy’s mouth, which is where the mon- 
ty authorities intend it to go. 
Refining Operations Hit—Another 
portant change will tighten up the 
es under which refiners in this coun- 
‘can import gold-bearing ores, process 
1, and export the product. 
Under present regulations, a refiner 
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Gold is in big demand as a hedge in countries with wobbly 
rencies—even at high paper premium. But dealings make tough 
» for monetary officials. U. S. Treasury cracks down. 


can do pretty much what he pleases 
with gold that he extracts from im- 
ported ores. American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., for instance, has made a 
public offer to bying in Canadian ore 
and sell the gold extracted from it out- 
side the U. S. at a premium. Under the 
new rules, the Treasury will forbid ex- 
port of gold recovered from imported 








In Mexico, a new facade, 


SQUIBB EXPANDS 


Add to the swelling list of U.S. 


firms in Mexico: E. 
Sons. 

Built by a Mexican contractor, 
the new $300,000 plant just out- 
side Mexico City is picking up 
operating speed. Better than half 
of the 125 Squibb products cur- 
rently on the Mexican market are 
to be manufactured here. A dis- 
tribution setup is being arranged 
with 24 wholesale representatives 
who are scattered throughout the 
republic. 

There are three major buildings 
on the flower-bedecked site. But 
Mexico’s medical profession is 
chiefly interested in one devoted 
to producing on The out- 
put aim is billion units a 
month. 

Richard W. Plummer, formerly 
with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., is general manager of 
Squibb’s Mexican operations; Dr. 
Miquel E. Bustamante, noted 
Mexican physician and teacher, is 
medical director. 


R. Squibb & 











ores except to the country of origin. 
¢ Not for Dollar’s Sake—The Treasury 
isn’t clamping down on the export reg- 

ulations because it has any worries shout 


the gold position of the dollar. There is 
plenty of gold in U.S. ieserves now. 
And with the balance of trade running 
heavily our way, there is more coming 
in all the time. 

At present, the monetary gold stock 

of the U.S. adds up to about $21.5 bil- 
lion. This represents close to two-thirds 
of the total world supply. It makes the 
U.S. far and away the gold- 
holding country. 
a Rules Anyway-Strictly speaking, the 
U.S. is not on a gold standard any 
more. But our salen for handling the 
metal give about the same result for 
most purposes. Private citizens in this 
country cannot own unfabricated gold. 
They have to sell it to the 
which pays them $35 an ounce for it. 
Similarly, individuals cannot ship gold 
out of the country except under special 
license for industrial, professional, or 
artistic use. 

This gives the Treasury 
control of the U.S. gold stock. In deal- 
ings with other Canetabiiae s, the ‘Treasury 
stands ready to transfer gold if neces- 
sary to make up a deficit in the balance 
of payments, but it handles all the ne- 
gotiations itself. Individual exporters 
and importers have nothing to do with 
gold movements. 

@ Reserve—Internally, the gold stock 
acts as a reserve against currency and 
bank deposits. ‘This ‘keeps the bookkeep- 
ing of the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Banks straight and methodical, 
but it gives only psychologic: il comfort 
to the “ordinary holder of a $10 bill. 
U.S. currency is not convertible; the 
holder cannot take it to the ‘Treasury 
and demand gold for it. , 

Inside the U.S., the Treasury’s buy- 

ing price ($35 an ounce) is the only 
price for gold. There is no black market, 
because no one can sce any chance of 
profiting, now or later, by paying more. 
Even if the Treasury should someday 
increase its buying price, illegal holders 
of gold could not cash in because they 
would have to explain their ownership 
when they tried to turn their metal in 
for dollars. 
e Abroad Situation Differs—E]sewhere 
in the world, it is a different story. All 
countries that joined the International 
Monetary Fund declared an exchange 
value for their currencies in terms of 
gold. But many of them are in such a 
financial hole that it is a wide open 
question whether they will be able to 
maintain the values, even with the 
Fund’s help. 

In these countries, a man who bought 
gold now might be able to turn it in 
later for a far larger amount of currency, 
especially if the controls on gold hold- 
ing are loose. This is where the black 


biggest 


[reasury, 


complete 
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markets gather in their customers. 
e Flourishes in Far East—The biggest 
traffic in gold lately has been in the 
Orient, traditionally an area that likes 
its money in solid metal. One of the 
most flourishing black markets is re- 
ported to be on the island of Macao, a 
Portuguese colony just off the coast of 
China. In India, prices have run as high 
as $92 an ounce at the official rupee 
exchange rate. The Indian government 
is now threatening “strong” but unspeci- 
fied measures against the maritime col- 
onies, which apparently are winking at 
illegal gold imports. 

In the Middle East, another hard- 

money area, prices are said to run from 
$50 to $75 an ounce. In European 
countries, the premiums depend on how 
hard pressed the government seems to 
be. 
e Exaggerated Picture—In most of these 
sales, the buyers pay local currency for 
gold. ‘The supposed dollar value per 
ounce represents the selling price con- 
verted to dollars at the official rate of 
exchange. This gives an exaggerated 
picture of what black market gold is 
bringing in terms of dollars, 

One result of the reports of fantastic 
prices for black market gold was to 
start the rumor that the U.S. Treasury 
was going to raise its buying price. Spec- 
ulators in the stocks of gold mining 
companies happily embraced the story 
and passed it on enthusiastically. ‘The 
result has been a striking rise in the 
common share values of gold mines. 

e Price Won't Be Raised—Actually, 
there isn’t a chance in the world that 
the Treasury will raise its buying price. 
The dollar is under no pressure at all. 
And the Treasury, with its $21.5-bil- 


lion gold pile, is sitting pretty as far 
as reserves are concerned. If gold sells 
for more than $35 U.S. in foreign black 
markets, the explanation is the scarcity 
of free gold abroad, not a weakness of 
the dollar. 

The only possible advantage of an in- 

crease in the official gold price would 
be that it would enable the rest of the 
world to buy more American goods with 
the gold they now have. But the infla- 
tionary effects of the change would can- 
cel out most of this gain. 
e Opposite Direction—As far as the gold 
mining companies are concerned, they 
can comfort themselves with the reflec- 
tion that their fortunes always move in 
the opposite direction from the rest of 
the economy. The price of their prod- 
uct is fixed in good times and bad. But 
in prosperity other prices rise and costs 
eat into their margin. In depression 
other prices and costs drop. Then the 
gold mines get their innings. 


Prices Climb.on Medium 
Grades of Southern Pine 


‘Through a haze of uncertainties east 
ern builders thought they could glimpse 
better supplies of lumber. But this week 
the haze parted long enough to disclose 
only one clear fact: Prices of medium 
grades of southern pine had turned up- 
wards again, Southern lumber producers 
were asking $65 to $68 a thousand.b. ft. 
for No. 2 yellow pine at the mill. The 
increase averaged out to some $10 more 
than the June price. 

Retail prices had quickly followed 
upward. In Baltimore, dealers asked 








LUMBER STACKS are high in some yards—but prices on lower grade pine are higher. 
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from $72.50 to $80.00 tor th. Np 
board. 
e Spring Price Break—The up 
the lower grades came after ; 
price break in the spring. At t 
many fly-by-night mills that h 
riding the crest of the boom fi 
With these mills out of the 
supply dropped. To make the ; 
more acute, summer rains | 
cutting. Hence when demand 
firmed in June, prices nosed 
again. 

To some dealers, reversal of 
downtrend came as a surpris: 
had expected prices on the 
grades to go even lower. Most 
men now think the market will remay 
buoyant throughout the summer. E\q 
so they expect buyer resistance to fy 
ther increases. 
@ Hardwoods Not Affected—M ei hi} 
higher grades of lumber wer 
affected by the erratic movements of th 
lower grades. Cypress and hardwo 
remain scarce. And prices on the upp: 
grades remained firm—at levels \ 


above final OPA prices. Retail prices 
kiln-dried oak flooring ranged from $15 
to $200 per thousand b. ft. for victor 
grades. 

At the opposite end of the scifi 
prices on common (lowest) grades 
pine were still below March-April leve! 


SAFETY COMES HIGH 


Increasing costs of airline safety ar 
being underscored by recommendat 
of the special presidential Air Sate 
Board. Virtually every suggested chang: 
in existing safety requirements will b 
already soaring airline costs. 

Among the major recommendatio! 
e Installation of terrain-clearance 11 


cators in all transport planes by Jan. | 


1948. Three types of indicators ay 
available; they cost from $200 to $5 
installed, for each plane. 

e Revision of transport safety requir 
ments for calculating maximum take! 
weights. These will reduce gross | 
by from 3,000 Ib. to 4,000 Ib. (15 to 
passengers). The payload cut will | 
even greater during the peak sume 
traffic season, because high tempcx 


tures cut aircraft performance on tim 


critical takeoff run. 
e Restrictions on four-engine trai» 
port operations on runways of +, 
ft. or less. Only alternative to thes 
restrictions is an extensive run 
lengthening program; about 15% otf: 
runways now certified for four-engit 
operations are 4,000 ft. or less. 
Other board recommendations not 
in the mill will call for addition of 4 
third crewman, probably a flight ens: 
neer, to all four-engine transports. Ih 
third man is now carried only on ove" 
seas operations. More rigid fire-prote 
tion requirements are also in prospc¢' 
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FIVE STEPS, Heintz, using a cold extrusion process based on German technique, 
nsforms a small piece of bar stock (left) into a 10-in. finished product. 


New Steel Forming Technique 


i Cold extrusion, German development, is being perfected 
by Heintz Mfg. Co. Cost savings seen when process is ready for 


mmmercial use. Firm holds unique place in metalworking field. 


“4 The Germans led the world in the 
pvelopment of synthetic rubber; but 
~ MS. engineers built on this foundation 
“Beigantic, complex industry. he same 
mes true of coal chemicals: They were 
& . . < ~ 
covered in the laboratories of Ger- 
Many; the U.S. improved and expanded 
@e German processes into new fields 
id vast new markets. 
Cold Extrusion—The same pattern is 
iw being followed in still another field. 
the thirties, the Germans discovered 
new technique for working steel—cold 
trusion. This week, in a laboratory in 
orth Philadelphia run by Heintz Mfg. 
)., engineers are at work trying to per- 
ct the process. 
°° far, the process is still experimen- 
‘!. But the day is not far off when 
will be ready for commercial use. 
t that time, all industry will be in- 
mmed of Heintz’s work. 
The progress it has made in cold 
trusion alone would be enough to win 
eintz an outstanding position in the 
etalworking industry. But it is simply 
other in a series of achievements that 
ve been made by the 25-year-old 
betal-stamping and -fabricating firm. 
Cloak and Dagger—One of its most 
ramatic chapters is still largely unre- 
aled: Heintz’s “cloak and dagger” ac- 
vities. Just before and during World 
ar II, Heintz obtained from under 
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the German’s noses two highly im- 
portant developments: 

(1) The plans for the famed Hispano 
20-mm. aircraft and antiaircraft cannon. 
The U.S. at that time needed such a 
gun desperately. 

(2) An early production model of the 
Nazi's versatile “Jerrycan,”’ the ingeni- 
ous container for transporting liquids. 
Every soldier was familiar with the 
Jerrycan; probably none knew we “ap- 
propriated” it from the Germans, who 
spent five years developing it. 

e Top Secret—Heintz’s work on cold 
extrusion of steel began shortly after 
V-E Day. A Heintz engineer, serving 
on one of the Allied teams ferreting out 
German technical secrets, heard of the 
process. It had been under development 
since 1935, was considered by the Ger- 
man War Board one of its top secrets. 

After months of investigation, the 
engineer reported: “The fact that the 
Germans were able to make cold steel 
flow by means of pressure in the same 
manner that we have extruded tin, lead, 
copper, brass, aluminum, etc., opens up 
vast possibilities for making many differ- 
ent end products at greatly reduced 
cost.” 

Cold extrusion, he found, was so ac- 
curate that it could often eliminate the 
need for machining a part. And machin- 
ing is costly, time-consuming, and waste- 


ful of metal. So, under government 
auspices, Heintz immediately began an 
intensive study of steel extrusion. 

e How It Works—As developed by the 
Germans, cold extrusion is done wth 
mild, low-carbon steel. The material is 
formed by pressure of a punch in an 
open die; a shoulder on the punch 
forces the steel through the die opening. 

The German’s big discovery was a 
method of lubricating the steel so it 
would flow through the dic. This was 
done by a variation of the well-known, 
widely used bonderizing process, which 
chemically transforms the surface of the 
steel into an insoluble phosphate of 
iron. As commercially used, this velvet 
like surface affords excellent adhesion 
for paints, prevents the spread of rust 
where the paint is scratched through 
to the base metal. 

The Germans found that phosphate- 

coated steel would hold the lubricant 
so that it formed a film between stecl 
and die. Among lubricants used were 
rapeseed oil, tallow, fatty soap, and palm 
oil. 
e Lower Pressure—Pressures up to 230,- 
000 Ib. per sq. in. were used by the Ger- 
mans in extruding such items as oleo 
struts for airplane shock absorbers, steel 
cartridge cases, pipe, wire. Heintz has 
succeeded in cutting required pressures 
to as low as 30,000 Ib. per sq. in. 

The company hopes to extend the 

applications—perhaps even so far as to 
make pistons for engines. As for accu- 
racy, it has already turned out precision 
pieces accurate to .001 in. 
e Aluminum Brazing—Anothier 
Heintz development is a new means of 
brazing aluminum sheets together. It 
is in full-scale use in production of 
evaporators for Philco home freezers. 
Before Heintz stepped into the picture, 
only small aluminum pieces could be 
brazed successfully. Brazing 6 or 8 sq. ft. 
of surface area so the finished piece 
would withstand pressures of 500 Ib. per 
sq. in. was another matter. 

The evaporator Heintz makes con- 
sists of two flat pieces of metal, each 
containing a network of shallow chan- 
nels. These pieces are brazed together 
to form the inner and outer walls of the 
evaporator. The refrigerating action is 
obtained by permitting a coolant to ex- 
pand from a liquid to a gas inside these 
channels. 

On one side of one aluminum sheet 
is a layer of aluminum alloy. This alloy 
has a slightly lower melting point than 
the rest of the sheet. The two sheets 
are placed together with the alloy face 
on the inner side. Trick then is to heat 
the assembly to the point where the 
alloy will melt and fuse, but not hot 
enough to melt the sheets themselves. 
e Problems—Three problems had to be 
solved: 

(1) Aluminum reflects heat, making 
it difficult to achieve the desired tem- 


recent 
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perature for brazing in the shortest time 

(2) Heating had to be uniform over 
the entire area. 

(3) The sheets had to be kept under 
pressure and uniform contact during 
the fusing period to assure a tight, even 
bond. 

Heintz technicians overcame these 
problems by transferring the heat to the 
sheets through a metal die. This took 
advantage of the high heat-conductivity 
of the aluminum, yet overcame its tend- 
ency to reflect heat. 

But the metal die and the sheets ex- 

panded at different rates when heated. 
If die and sheet fit when cold, they 
wouldn’t fit when hot. So the die had 
to be designed so it would just fit the 
sheets at the fusing temperature of the 
alloy—1,080F to 1,140F. 
e The Man Responsible—The story of 
Heintz’s growth to a position of high 
prestige in the metalworking field really 
began in 1932. That was the year Wil- 
liam J. Meinel (cover) became presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Before that time Heintz had served 
principally the automotive industry, 
making various stampings for Stude- 
baker, Willys-Overland, and_ others. 
But this business was highly seasonal. 
So Meinel resolved to diversify. 

But the company first had to be 
worked out of its shaky financial posi- 
tion—the result of such depression- 
fostered events as the failure of at least 
one of its big customers, Willys-Over- 
land. Meinel did the job so adroitly 
that one interested bystander, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., was thoroughly im- 
pressed. One result: Charles Grace, son 
of Bethlehem’s president, bought con- 
trolling interest in Heintz. That was in 
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DR. LUDWIG SCHUSTER (left), German scientist now at Heintz, exhibits German extrusions to Major Weber DeVore, manager ; 
Heintz’s marine and railroad division. The long tube on the desk was extruded from a small one, like DeVore holds, in a single operation 





1937. Grace is now vice-president and 
treasurer; his younger brother, Eugene, 
Jr., has also joined the firm. 
e War Preparation—During a trip to 
England that same year, Meinel became 
convinced that war was inevitable. He 
immediately started studying ways that 
Heintz could fit into the war produc- 
tion program when and as it came. 
One outstanding development of this 
period was Heintz’s technique for mak- 
ing gun barrels from bar stock. This 
supplanted the traditional—ane siower— 
forging method, reduced costs fer rough 
machine-gun barrels to 25% of their 
former level. 
e Smugglers—Heintz’s “cloak and dag- 
ger” operations are still largely shrouded 





e Ns 
CHARLES GRACE: He recognized Heintz 
Mfg. Co. as a good investment. 




















in official secrecy. But it is kno 
company representatives were I 
ble for locating engineers of t! 
pano-Suiza company right un 
noses of Axis agents. They were | 

to this country with the blueprint 
their gun, helped put the weap 
speedy production. This saved the U 
months of precious time. 

The Jerrycan was made available t 
this country because of the friends! 
between Meinel and a German 
trialist. It was spirited out of Germ 
underneath the chassis of an automo! 
Not until that auto had been dniv« 
to India, shipped to this, country, a 
placed under lock and key in a Phi 
delphia garage, was the Jerrycan 
moved from its hiding place. Again 
Meinel’s work saved months in makin 
this unique container available to t 
U.S. armed forces. 

e Broad Field—The Heintz compan; 
current operations cover a wide field | 
metal fabrication work. Its product 
include stainless steel beer barrels, 
third the weight of wooden o1 
stamped parts for various automobile 
cabs for diesel locomotives; jet prop 
sion components; washing machine an 
radio sections. 






Its customers include such compan The 
as General Motors; General Electr stroke 
Sears, Roebuck; Philco; Chrysler; |! 

transe 


ternational Harvester; Mack Truck. F: 
ployment now avcrages 2,000 again In: 


900 in prewar days, 3,000 at the wi a sim 
time peak. Sales are running close ! anv's 
$20 million a year, four times t! . oe 
prewar level. almos 
e Careful Expansion—Expansion pl" omet 
are now in the making. But Heintz, Or 
der Meinel, will grow only as fast 4 I 

ny | 
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The order’s in. And, with swift 
strokes, the waitress records an entire 
transaction. 

In your own business, you can bring 
a similar “one-writing” simplicity to 
any accounting task by means of the 
almost unbelievably simple Compt- 
ometer Peg-Board Plan. 

One writing —for any task — and 
only one! 





on a raft! 











Yes, this money-saving plan makes 
original postings yield final results! 
Gone forever is the costly routine of 
elaborate bookkeeping; gone the hide 
and-seek of ceaseless filing and posting. 

Extremely flexible, the Comptom 
eter Peg-Board Plan instantly gives any 
combined statement for any operation 
— purchasing, inventory control, pay- 


roll, sales analysis, production, etc. 


























To learn the complete money-saving 
details, call your nearest Comptometer 
representative. The Comptometer is 
made only by Felt & Tarrant Manu 
facturing Co., 1733 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago 22, Ill. 


COM PTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 

















Industries Served. by 


TAFT-PEIRCE: 


5. BUSINESS MACHINES INDUSTRY 


























Your Punched-Card Cost System 
was developed and proved at TAFT-PEIRCE 


In 1896, an original thinker came to Taft-Peirce with the novel idea 
that the way to pull cost-accounting out of the hole was to punch holes in 


a lot of cards. 


He had something. And so have you, today. His punched-card cost 
system first was used in the 1900 U. S. Census, and startled statisticians 
with its speed and efficiency. All of this equipment — punches, card- 
sorters, tabulating machines — was developed experimentally, tooled up, 
and built in the Taft-Peirce Contract Division. Then T-P took an.experi- 
mental dose of its own medicine; installed the system in its own account- 
ing department to simplify handling of its large and varied volume of 
special contract work. So Taft-Peirce became the first user of the system 
now standard throughout the world. 


Today, the Contract Division handles a far larger and more varied 
volume of work than ever before. All types of products have been en- 


gineered, tooled, and produced by this highly flexible organization which 
can make a single part or model — or continuous carloads of complete 


mechanisms or machines. No job is too small; none too large, or too 
complex. For yourself, you can measure the scope of this service in 20 
minutes, with a copy of the new Contract Service Book. Write to The 


Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
VISIT TAFT-PEIRCE AT THE MACHINE TOOL SHOW—BOOTH 601 


For engineering, tooling, contract manufacturing 


TAKE ff TO TAFT-PEIRCE 





long-established and successful en 
ing and employee-relations polic 
permit. 

To this end, Heintz is split i 
divisions, each headed by a 
manager with full autonomy. 

“We want every one of our m 
to know every one of his workc 
we want him to talk with his 
daily, if possible,” says Meinel. “| hat 
the way we get tough engineering pro) 
lems solved at Heintz; that’s the \ 
we keep each worker impressed t 
is a vital cog in our company 
policy pays dividends—to stockh 
and to employees in the form of 
sharing bonuses.” 


STRINGS ON WAR PLANTS 


Congress finessed consideration of ; 
long-range program for an_ industria 
reserve of standby plants in the lay 
days of its session. A bill supported by 
most industrial groups will come up for 
further study next year. 

But Congress did pass an interim bi) 
aimed at keeping existing surplus plant 





SO COOL 

“We used a blanket ever 
night.” The vacationer’s  time- 
worm report has caused many a 
city swelterer to cringe, boosted 
his under-the-collar temperature 
But, John Lefebvre who works in 
the hardening room of Gencial 
Ice Cream Corp.’s Bridgeport 
plant gives a cold reception to | 
even the most irritating saga. | 
Lefebvre spends most of his time | 
at temperatures as low as—2()!', | 
wrapped, to ward that daytime 
chill, in an electrically heated 


blanket. 





— 
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Storming into a North Woods General 
Store, in Eskimo Run, New Brunswick, Mrs. 
S. puts all the blame on The Boston Globe 
—and she’s right! Mrs. S. is where she is 
because she reads the advertising in The 
Globe’s travel section. And she is in her 
present state of indecision because she reads 
—and relies on— The Globe. Like so many 
intelligent Bostonians she makes it a daily 
habit to read The Globe — editorial columns, 
special features and advertising—so now, 
she is lost without Boston’s best read news- 
Paper. ‘ 

Because advertisers know that .Mrs. S.— 



























































“How Do | Know What | Want? 
The Globe Doesn’t Get Here Till Two This Afternoon!” 


and hundreds of thousands of respensive 
Globe readers like her — have the money to 
spend on luxury cruises and costly vaca- 
tions, they placed more Hotel and Resort 
advertising in The Boston Giobe during the 
first six months of 1947 than in any other 
New England newspaper. 

Obviously there’s a lesson here for every 
advertiser with a product or service on sale 
in this fabulous, TWO-BILLION DOLLAR 
Greater Boston Market. Bostonians read 
and rely on The Boston Globe, are influenced 
by its editorial content, and have the where- 
withal to make any advertiser happy. 


The Boston Globe 


MORNING 


EVENING - SUNDAY 


National Representatives: J. B. Woodward, Inc., New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., Chicago, Detroit 




















MARK OF A MODERN BUILDING 
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GLASS BLOCKS 


PC Glass Blocks are widely used in modern buildings 
largely for one reason: they do so many things so well. 

They add to the appearance of any structure. They trans- 
mit daylight generously into building interiors, and can even 
direct the daylight to where it is most needed. 

Their excellent insulating properties mean greatly re- 
duced heat loss through light areas, savings in heating and 
air-conditioning costs. They prevent infiltration of dust 
and dirt, deaden outside sound, clean easily. They can be 
readily combined with transparent glass sash construction. 
And they harmonize perfectly with any architectural style. 

PC Glass Blocks are the mark of a modern building. We 
invite you to send the coupon for complete information on 
PC Glass Blocks. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation also 
makes PC Foamglas Insulation. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

Room 654, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 

Please send along my free copy of your new book on the use of PC 
Glass Blocks for Industrial Buildings. It is understood that I incur 
no obligation. 

Name 

Address _- 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET'S CATALOGS 


i GLASS BLOCKS 





and machinery from being ipa 
through War Assets Admin istry, 
sale. Much material which the ap 
services wanted to have in sta Iby . 
being sold, in some cases as junk, J 
services lacked legal authority 

to hang on to it. 

Without setting up any forma; 
dustrial reserve, the present lcgislaty 
authorizes the services to: 

(1) Take over from RFC, })Pc , 
WAA any plants or machinery wh; 
would be of use in the event of a fy 
wat. 

(2) Rent out, on leases of { 
or more, any plants or equipment 
which they have no present need. 7} 
gets the Army out from under the by 
den of m: lintaining such facilities, 

(3) Impose conditions on W AA ¢ 
posal which will insure availability § 
future military use. To protect WA 
the law specifies that, if disposal pro 
impossible under these conditions, { 
military must either modify the « 
ditions or take the property back fry 
WAA and dispose of it themselves, 

Under the powers granted by { 
new legislation, the Army and N; 
plan to put strings on some 77 ind 
trial plants and about 92,000 machi 
tools. 


BUYING POLICY UNSETTLED 


Manufacturers who do business wi 
the armed services would like to kn 
what long-term procurement policy ¥ 
be. Right now it appears that th 
won’t know for months—possibly 1 
for a year. 

The reason: Congress went hot 
without taking any action on legi 
tion to spell out peacetime imilit 
procurement procedures. It will ¢ 
up again when Congress reconvenes 
January. Meanwhile, present pro 
cures continue under war powers. 

Merger of the armed services 
have little immediate effect—except p 
haps for sellers dealing with the 
forces. The merger law set up the 
arm as an independent body; air 
procurement is now a matter for 
force decision rather than, as forme: 
subject to the Under Secretary of \\ 

Over the long haul, the Secret 
of Defense will continue—and may 4¢ 
crate—the program of joint procuremé 
of items common to the services. | 
program has been carried on by ' 
Army & Navy Munitions Board 

Over the very long range, the 
civilian National Security Resour 
Board, which reports directly t 
President and is independent 0! 
services, may have some influence: 
procurement policy. Principal 
this board is to plan for the civilian 
WPB-side of organizing a war ¢ 


omy. It will set policy on such matt 


| as stockpiling and relocation of p 
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‘Shake well before using! 


'That’s right! Shake the car. It’s the 
easiest way to empty it. 


Ordinarily, unloading your hopper 
cars is quite a task. And an expen- 
sive one, too. 


Material that has traveled many 
miles in hopper cars tends to settle 
down... to pack tightly. It takes a 
lot of time to loosen it. Often requires 
as many as six men to empty one 


car, always at risk to life and limb. 


But the new time- and labor-saving 
way to unload cars is to shake them 
empty with a Robins Car Shakeout. 


Just lower this portable Shakeout 
onto your car. Then press a button 
and the Shakeout does the rest. It 
loosens the packed or frozen material 


... lets it flow freely and quickly 
through the hopper doors. 
Fifty- or seventy-ton cars are emp- 
tied “broom-clean” in as little as 
90 seconds. There is no damage to 
cars. The operator works in complete 
safety. Hours of labor are saved. 
Demurrage charges are practically 
eliminated! 
Actual field operations by hundreds of 
users prove that this new method of 
unloading hopper cars is as much as 
twelve times faster than manual un- 
loading. 
Write Robins today for details. 
A note on your company letterhead 
will bring you this new booklet about 
the Robins Car Shakeout. Tells how 
this new concept in car unloading 
saves time, manpower and money. 


ROBINS 
CAR SHAKEOUT 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION, Hewitt-Robins Incorporated, Passaic, N. J. 














likes to work here... and 
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Why is industry migrating to Santa 
Clara County? Is it labor—raw materials —location? Per- 
haps ... but deep down, there’s an even more basic reason! 


Labor and management are human 
beings . . . and there’s plenty of enjoyable living in Santa 
Clara County. 

It’s pleasant to work where summers 
are mild and winters are free from snow and sleet. 


It’s nice to own a home and have a lawn 
and garden with rose vines twining over the house. Or per- 
haps a small farm with chickens, fruit trees, even a cow! 


In the past many people considered 
California as the place to live after their stake was made. 
Now, industry is producing in Santa Clara County (out-pro- 
ducing other sections, too) and enjoying life while making 
that stake. 

Sure . . . Santa Clara County can top 
most areas in the basic needs of industry. But for the sheer 
enjoyment of living, here’s an area that can’t be approached. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


“The New Pacific Coast" is a 36 page book 
about the West and Santa Clara County. It's 
worth owning. Free, too ... but write on your 
business letterhead. 


DEPT. W, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


TTR LL 
COUNTY oor 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 








Not Enough Fibers ( : 


There’s plenty of manils 
hemp (for rope) but the supply of 
sisal and henequen (for twine 
is far behind estimated demand 


The cordage fibers—manila ) 
sisal, and henequen—are on their oy) J 7 
again. Manufacturers of wrapping twinge Q. 
upholstery padding, reinforced pape: HR \ “a 
and plastics are back in the y 
ket ster a wat-long drought of ha: 
fiber supplies brought on by ¢ 
ment end-use restrictions. Bind: 
baler twine, favored by allo 
orders because they're needed for gai 
hay, and straw production, are » 
longer under the government’s prote:. 
tive umbrella. a 

While the outlook isn’t complet Q 
clear, industry figures reveal that suj . “4 
plies for the next 12 months are abou: 
one-third lower than total estimated 
unrestricted demand. If these estimate 
are correct, there is little chance tha: 
prices—already two to four times whiat 








BITING BACK 

These capsules are bitter pills Thanks 
for citrus grove pests. Each one people \ 
contains ten Australian lady-birds can ofte 
artificially raised at the Los An- and enj 
geles County Insectary. No especial 
ladies in their table manners, the in its ee 
beetles like nothing better than In m 
to gorge themselves on a _ bluc- diets, r 
plate of mealybugs—the cause ot reductic 
fruit drop and fungus. The cap- and spe 
sules are distributed free to far- Surgery 
mers, will be used to start beetle some in: 
colonies in the groves. 
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HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 7 


at is high blood pressure? 


High blood pressure, or hypertension, is a condi- 
tion in which the pressure of the blood against the 
walls of the arteries and their smaller branches 
shows a persisting and large increase above nor- 
mal. A temporary rise in pressure, such as may 


Sometimes high blood pressure is associated with 
kidney ailments, local infections, or glandular dis- 
turbance, but the cause in most cases is unknown. 
It is known that hypertension occurs most fre- 


Persistent high blood pressure makes your heart 
work harder and nearly always results in enlarge- 
ment of the heart muscle. The arteries are usually 
affected, and there may be damage to kidneys, 


You can’t, for high blood pressure often has no 
symptoms. But if you have periodic physical 
examinations your physician will check your blood 
pressure regularly. His guidance can probably help 


3 Res hope for those cath high blood pressure 


result from physical or emotional strain, is a per- 
fectly normal reaction, and is NOT high blood 
pressure. However, if such rises occur frequently 


and are excessive, they may indicate a tendency 


toward hypertension in later years. 


at are the causes of hypertension? — 


quently among those who are middle-aged or older, 
those who have a family history of hypertension, 


and those who are overweight. 


Q) How does hypertension affect your health? 


eyes, the blood vessels of the brain, and other 
organs. Fortunately, if discovered early, hyperten- 
sion can often be controlled. 


low can you tell if your blood pressure is too high? 


you keep your blood pressure down, or, if it should 
go above normal and stay there, he may be able to 
before serious 


start corrective measures at once, 
damage has been done. 











Thanks to modern medical science, 
people with high blood pressure today 
can often avoid serious complications, 
and enjoy a long and happy life... 
especially if the condition is discovered 
in its early stages. 

In many cases treatment such as 
diets, rest, elimination of infections, 
reduction of weight at least to normal, 
and special drugs may be necessary. 
Surgery has been used effectively in 
some instances, and psychotherapy has 


proved helpful at times. 

Medical science is constantly increas- 
ing its knowledge of high blood pres- 
sure. Aiding in this work is the Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund, 
supported by 150 Life Insurance Com- 
panies, which makes grants for special 
research in diseases related to the heart. 

To learn more about this subject, 
send for Metropolitan’s free pamphlet, 
87-S, “Blood Pressure — Everybody 
Has It.” 











TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE— KEEP IT! 











For hunting big game or 
hunting industrial sites--. 


it pays to have a guide 


F you are hunting an industrial 

site, why handicap yourself by 
sleuthing around on your own, 
getting your information second- 
hand? 


The Milwaukee Road’s Indus- 
trial Development Department 
can serve businessmen in an ex- 
pert and confidential capacity. Its 
function is to develop traffic by 
locating stable industries on the 
railroad. 

To do this job it employs engi- 
neers and analysts who 
can give accurate, de- 
tailed information about [ 
markets, labor condi- 
tions, taxes, housing, 
raw materials, shipping 
and power facilities and 
other factors. They have 


Mome 


plats of hundreds of manufactur- 
ing districts and are familiar with 
opportunities throughout the 
twelve industrially expanding mid- 
western and northwestern states 
served by The Milwaukee Road. 


The leaflet, ““How to Find a 
Home for Your Business,”’ is a 
helpful outline of the services we 
offer. For your copy, write J. C. 
Ellington, Industrial Commis- 
sioner, The Milwaukee Road, 
302B Union Station, Chicago 6, Il. 


Milwaukee Road 
States 


THE Mitwaukee Roapb 


THE FRIENDLY RAILROAD OF THE FRIENDLY West 





they were prewar—will ease in the ne; 
future. 
e Import Commodity—Reason fr thj 
prospect is that the U.S. is wholly ¢. 
pendent on imports for its hard fiber, 
The Philippines and Central Arnerig 
are the major sources of abaca (‘ani 
hemp, used for rope). Mexico, Hait, 
Central America, and Africa yiel( sey. 
eral varieties of agave (most important: 
sisal and henequen, used for twine . 
One important producer of sisa!, par. 
ticularly of the grades desired for wrap. 
ping twine, is the Netherlands Fay 
Indies. But Java sisal, like Java rubber, 
has been smuggled out only in smal] 
quantities; until the political situation 
settles, the East Indies are written of 
as a source of material for U.S. twine 
makers. 
e Plenty of Manila—Only fiber in good 
supply is abaca from the Philippines, 
Domestic rope manufacturers are get. 
ting enough manila hemp so that War 
Assets Administration on July 15 could 
sell for export 84 million pounds of 
less-desirable sisal and henequen rope. 
Incoming supplies of manila hemp, 
besides supporting U.S. rope produc. 
tion, will also be used by twine manu- 
facturers to extend the short supply of 
sisal and henequen. But it can’t go far 
in filling the estimated 200-million- 
pound gap between supply and demand. 
Here’s how the estimates balance up 
(figures in millions of pounds): 


Demand 


Binder and baler twine............. 2 
Wrapping twine 

Reinforced paper 

Upholstery padding 

Plastics 


Philippines 
Central America 
Agave: 
Mexico 
Portupuese Africas 0 s5).s5 040% es 
Haiti 
Miscellaneous 


e Market Restricted—Up until _last 
October, RFC was the sole U.S. buyer 
of all cordage fibers. Imports were chan- 
neled to manufacturers under CPA 
allocations. But at that time RFC’s con- 
tract with the Philippine government 
ended, at Philippine request. Price of 
abaca jumped from 16¢ a Ib. under the 
government’s contract to around 20¢ on 
the open market. 

Even now, importers are able to buy 
only from the Philippines and Portu- 
guese Africa. They could buy—if thev 
could get the stuff—from British Africa, 
the biggest sisal-producing area in the 
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VESSEL 


NEW VESSEL DIVISION HEADQUARTERS. 
Paint is scarcely dry on new air-conditioned 
building (above, center) which puts administra- 


TOO BIG FOR THROUGH RAIL SHIPMENT, four 16’x 
90’coke drums were moved to location on Lake Michigan’s 
biggest barges, two vessels to a barge. To get the vessels 
from A.O.Smith shops to the Lake Shore dock, special 
arrangements had to be made on five miles of railway track. 


TTC Rr ee 


tion, sales, engineering, drafting, production 
control, and inspection immediately adjacent 
to the A. O. Smith vessel shops, Milwaukee. 


THESE SULFUR CRACKS are dangerous in welded heavy 
sections. A. O. Smith metallurgists have figured out a way to 
avoid them by controlling the residual sulfur in welding wire. 


ORCHIDS to the production-control crew, headed by 2 
twenty-five-year A. O. Smith man, who were responsible 
for keeping to a schedule the simultaneous production of 
four large 16'x 90’ alloy-lined coke drums, a feat few shops 
in the world could accomplish. 








Ualdgpin 


ss, GEORGIA 


toy 
A Hub of the Southeast’s 


OPPORTUNITY-LAND 


VALDOSTA OFFERS 
INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 
AND GRAND LIVING 


a 
_ tl probably working aS a 


and worrying a lot and living only a little. Why 
—— not bring your industry to Valdosta 


which offers real industrial possi- 


ed 
ake 
rr 


eee J 
bilities, plus the hearty pleasures $ 
of a region famous for good living £ hy 

S = 


and a climate renowned for health? a . 


ee industries based on 
naval stores and wood extractives; 
wood working industries and all relat- 
ed branches, food and tobacco pro- 
cessors, light metal industries, soap 
and paint makers and many others 
will find especial opportunities here. 


1 + SRE and maintenance costs are 


low, the year yields more work 


days, labor is plentiful, easily trained if 30 

and 3 cooperative, taxes are reason- 
able, g x and location and good 
transportation place you close to unlimited raw 


‘materials and markets. 


\Whars more ... it's FUN to live in Valdosta 
» «+» better for you, better for your family. Come 
—profit and enjoy life in Valdosta. 


el facts and (lhl) figures will be 


supplied confidentially on request outlining your 


interests. Valdosta cooperates from the start. 


Jill 


B.C. Smith, Secretary 
\ iiiiewers in Valdosta soil 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Valdosta, Georgia 


Write today for your free 
copy of "A Factual Study of 
Valdosta & Lowndes County” 
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Ping 


BOWS ALTERED for rapid loading, ungainly LST’s ready to shove off on peacetime hauls, 


world. But the British themselves take 
the entire output (330 million pounds a 
year) for allocation to Europe and 
Empire countries. Importers also are 
free to buy from the East Indies, but 
the chaotic political situation there 
blocks both production and trade. 

For the next six months the govern- 

ment, through RFC, will continue to 
monopolize all other cordage sources 
under purchase contracts. 
e RFC Returns to Bids—With the end 
of controls July 15, RFC now has to 
sell its cordage supplies to the highest 
bidder. However, to protect mills that 
have been getting fiber under alloca- 
tions, RFC will sell under the alloca- 
tion pattern for a few weeks. By mid- 
August it expects to swing over to 
competitive bids without disrupting 
production of needed binder and baler 
twines. 

Long-term outlook for the hard fibers 

points to a balancing off of prices. But 
it seems unlikely that they will drop 
back to the prewar figures of 5¢ to 6¢ a 
lb. for agave and 10¢ to 12¢ for abaca. 
The price relationship between the two 
is likely to be maintained, but at a 
much higher level. Easing of the de- 
mand for manila hemp, however, could 
help to soften ultrahigh price demands 
of exporters of the other fibers. 
e Exporters Turn to Processing—There’s 
one heaton development, however, 
that isn’t likely to subside. That is the 
drive by fiber-exporting countries to be- 
come twine and rope exporters instead. 
Mexico has already expanded its rope 
and twine mills; other countries would 
like to do likewise. Mexico at present 
is exporting manufactured cordage to 
France and other European countries to 
the limit of its productive capacity. 
When this demand tapers off, it will 
undoubtedly take steps to ship manu- 
factured cordage to the U.S., too. 


LST’s in Mufti 


Converted landing craft to 
haul trailers on Hudson from 
New York to Albany. Owners 
predict big savings to truckers. 


Pacific veterans stationed at West 
Point will soon get a view of traffic on 
the Hudson River that should remind 
them of combat days. Next week ‘Trail- 
erships, Inc., New York, plans to in 
augurate a new service on the historic 
waterway with two converted LSI’s 
(landing ship, tanks), ‘They will carry 
truck trailers between New York and 
Albany. 

Shipping trailers via the river is ex- 

pected to save truckers money in time, 
pier expenses, gasoline costs, insurance, 
wear and tear on equipment, and driver 
wages. The two ex-combat vessels (re- 
named the Albany and New York), with 
crews of 20, will leave from opposite 
terminals the same day. 
e Special Equipment—Truck _ trailers 
will be hauled aboard and parked by 
special tractors. They will be carried on 
two decks whose combined linear foot- 
age of 1,500 ft. will accommodate 5) 
30-ft. trailers. Charges will be $1.35 per 
linear ft. of trailer. The company claims 
it can save an operator $600 a year per 
large trailer. 

Included in the savings is the chance 
for trailers to carry a full pay load. State 
highway restrictions prevent a 25-ton 
trailer from hauling more than 15 tons 
over the roads. On Trailerships the 
trucks can load to the limit without 
extra cost. A tractor unit of the truckc 
will deliver the trailer to the dock at 
one terminal; another tractor unit wi! 
pick it up at the end of the run. (Not 
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Genk eas agai cea 


2 noducts of 
INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER _ 





be . eee 
TRUCKS—The most complete line built... 21 basic 
models that specialize into more than 1,000 different 
types of trucks. 


FARM EQUIPMENT—Farm mechanization, including 
the new Farmall Cub tractor and implements for 
small farms. Farmall M illustrated. 


cal feaper by Cyrus Hall McCormick. 


A company operated fairly in the 
terest of customers, employes and 
tockholders. 


Twenty-one plants to manufacture 
International Harvester farm tractors, 
farm machines, motor trucks, crawler 
tractors, industrial tractors, gasoline 
engines, diesel engines and home and 
farm refrigeration. 


Two hundred and twelve branches 
and company-owned outlets, and 
more than 9,000 dealers, to distribute 
International Harvester products and 
to supply after-sale service. 


Excellence of product now, with 
greater excellence always in course of 
preparation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 


INDUSTRIAL POWER — Crawler tractors, wheel 
tractors and engines of prov performance and 
operating economy. 


REFRIGERATION—Beautifully designed, efficient... 
bringing new leisure and convenience to the home- 
makers of America. 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” every Sunday! NBC Network. 




















3 Ways to Profit 
wih NEOPRENE 


The Rubber made by Du Pont 


IMPROVE A PRODUCT TO 
WIDEN MARKET 


Example: New sales feature for a well- 
known mdrine motor is this water- 
pump impeller of tough, durable neo- 
prene—which is not abraded or dam- 
aged by sand or silt in the cooling 
water. ‘The neoprene impeller wideng 
considerably the market for the motor. 

Many alert manufacturers have 
made their markets wider, more di- 
versified—and therefore more stable 
—by using neoprene products. 


> 


DEVELOP A SUCCESSFUL 
NEW PRODUCT 


Example: Automatic correction of minor 
mis-alignment between tool and work is 
made possible by this new tool-holder... 
designed to take advantage of neo- 
prene’s unique properties as a tough, 
resilient material. Here neoprene gives 
long life because it resists deterioration 
from constant flexing in contact with 
oils, greases and cutting compounds, 

By combining skill and imagination 
with neoprene, engineers are develop- 
ing many new products for home and 
industry. 


REDUCE 
MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Example: High replacement costs of 
valves for handling corrosive and abra- 
sive fluids are reduced when valves are 
lined with neoprene. Neoprene resists 
deterioration from most chemicals; 
withstands severe abrasion. Smooth, 
seamless neoprene lining assures unre- 
stricted flow ... bonds permanently to 
valve. Lining extended over flange elim- 
inates the need for separate gaskets. 

The properties of neoprene mean 
longer life per dollar—saving in replace- 
ment costs, maintenance labor and shut- 
down time. Most industrial rubber goods 
will give more service when made of 
neoprene. 


B SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE NEOPRENE NOTEBOOK 


Write for your free subscription to The Neoprene Notebook. Full of interesting 
stories about new or unusual applications of neoprene, it may give you valuable ideas, 


E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division X8, Wilmington 


98, Delaware. 
HERE’S WHY DU PONT NEOPRENE 
DOES SO MANY JOBS SO WELL! 


* High tensile strength, resilience, low pere 
manent distortion. 

* Tough, durable, resists abrasion and cute 
ting. 

* Superior resistance to sunlight, aging, 
ozone, heat. 

* Resistance to deterioration by oils, sol- 
vents, chemicals, acids. 

* Superior air-retention, low permeability 
to gases and fluids. 

* Special compositions are flame-retarding, 
static-conducting, flexible at low temper- 
atures. 
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TOUGH, DURABLE 


NEOPRENE 


The Rubber made by Du Pont 


GU PONY 


RES. U. 5. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+-THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











the least to applaud the new service ij 
be the motorists: It promises to 1 -moy. 
many a lumbering behemoth froin th. 
Albany Post Road.) 

e Conversion—Trailerships boug!:t th, 
surplus LST’s for $75,000 each. The 
were converted for peacetime use 
Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Che;. 
ter, Pa., for $125,000 each. Major strip. 
tural change was the removal of tiie let. 
down ramp in the bow. In its place was 
put an immovable bow with an ircline 
leading to the upper deck (picture, page 
32). Dock ramps dead ahead allow con. 
venient maneuvering of trailers in load. 
ing and unloading. 

In trial runs from Chester the yes. 

sels did better than 12 knots (a speed 
that would astonish Navy veterans wly 
served aboard them). At this speed the 
could make the New York-Albany run 
in 10 to 11 hours. 
e No Sentiment—Some may imagine 
that the service is the inspiration of 
Navy personnel who grew to love thei: 
LST’s. But they are doomed to disap. 
pointment. The shallow-draft craft 
rolled and wallowed like pigs in a mud 
bath when they were on high seas; most 
men who served on them never want to 
see one again. 

Trailerships was formed by shipping 
men and engineers who saw a chance 
for an economical service in the con- 
versions. Chairman of the board is H. F’. 
Alexander, of the engineering firm of 
Complete Combustion Co. P. A. 
Rowley is president; J. H. Dick Macy 
and C. K. Crosby are both vice-presi- 
dents and treasurers. The laiter, who 
was once manager of the late, romantic 
Hudson River Night Line, is operating 
executive for Trailerships. 

e Similar Service—Alexander has a sim- 
ilar service between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco in the blueprint stage. 
Since this is a deep-sea run, sturdier 
and more expensive ships are needed. 

Trailerships is an extension of the 

idea pioneered by Seatrain service. ‘This 
company’s ships carry railroad cars be- 
tween New York and New Orleans. 
With its direct ship-shore rail connec- 
tion, it saves on the heavy dockside 
costs which accompany the loading and 
unloading of cars. 
e Other Peacetime Conversions—Similar 
peacetime jobs have been found for 
other combat landing craft. The Bucca- 
neer Lines, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., has 
announced that it will run converted 
LCI’s in a banana and general cargo 
business from Florida ports to the West 
Indies and Central America. The Gay 
Head (nee LSM-—landing ship, medium 
—286) ferries passengers and cars in 4 
New Bedford-Nantucket-Martha’s Vine- 
yard run. 

Other landing craft also are prom- 
ised careers in foreign parts. Executives 
of the American-South African Line say 
they'll use such vessels to bridge an im- 
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9. It isn’t alumina yet—but this view in the Baton Rouge plant shows 

the final step in processing. These giant rotary kilns operate at 1800 
| degrees F, and cook the alumina hydrate into snow-white alumina 
| powder. This alumina is then loaded into box cars and goes by rail to 
' Permanente Metals’ reduction plants at Spokane and Tacoma, Wash- 
} ington, where it is converted into basic aluminum. 


4, The rolling mill at Spokane is capable of producing more than 288 
million pounds of aluminum yearly. Two-ton ingots of alloyed alu- 
minum are hot-rolled into long strips. Cut into sheets, the metal is 
cold-rolled to proper specifications (above). Careful handling and 
constant testing assure outstanding quality. This plant comprises 53 
acres. Plate, sheet and strip are loaded directly into cars for shipping. 


Ready to serve you—7@@y... 


; cae ‘ 
3. Spokane, Washington, is the home of the reduction plant of The Per- 
manente Metals Corporation, where alumina is made into basic alu- 
minum. Another reduction plant, at Tacoma, increases the supply 
needed to keep the Spokane rolling mill operating at capacity. Re- 
duction process requires tremendous power. Metal is cast into pure 
aluminum pigs, then sent to rolling mills for remelting and alloying. 


5. Here’s why Kaiser Aluminum is in demand: Permanente Metals’ repre- 
sentatives really give service. Delivery promises are kept. Quality ex- 
ceeds specifications. Top technical brains are always at your service, 
may cut your costs through sound advice. Though Permanente Metals 
itself is but one year old, its administrators, engineers and operators 
have had years of experience in the aluminum industry. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


a Permanente Metals product 


DISTRIBUTED BY PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, KAISER BLDG., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA...WITH OFFICES IN: 


Seattle, Wash. > Oakland, Calif. - Los Angeles, Calif. - Dallas, Texas - Wichita, Kan. - 


Kansas City, Mo. - St. Louis, Mo. « Atlanta, Ga. - Minneapolis, Minn. * Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chicago, Ill. + Cincinnati, Ohio » Cleveland, Ohio « Detroit, Mich. > Boston, Mass. * Hartford, Conn. - Buffalo, N.Y. * New York City, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - Washington, D.C- 

















Refrigerated Trucks 
Loading Frozen 
Foods at Seabrook 


Farms—Deerfield 


Packing Corp. 


Seabrook Farms—Deerfield Packing Corp. are break: 
The Soaat Plant at Bridgeton, N.J., "9 @!l records for quick-freezing foods at their 
gigantic plant near Bridgeton, N. J. They are proc- 
essing as much as a million pounds of vegetables 


= and fruits a day, 85% of which are promptly frozen. 


as Seen From the Air 


Their precooling, quick-freezing and cold storage 
operations are all handled with Frick Refrigeration. 


3 big Frick ammonia compressors, driven by motors 
totalling 3825 horsepower, carry the cooling load with 
dependability. 


Six of the Nine Big Frick 4-Cyl. 


Ammonia Compressors PENNA. 


WAYNESBORO, 




















He got the 
desk near the General Electric Water Cooler.” 


“All I got was a 50-buck raise. 


information call your General 
Electric Dealer. General Electric 
Company, Air Conditioning 
Department, Section 7868, Bloom- 


fie /d, New Je "sey. 


Give your employees’ morale a 
“raise’’. . . get General Electric 
Water Coolers. Cost approxi- 
mately 2¢ a day to operate in 


the average office. For full 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Water Coolers 

















portant gap—the lack of sm 
craft to gather cargoes for big 
which can’t navigate shalloy 
rivers. The company will start 
eral small (100 ft.) LCT’s . 
for its big ships on the We 
coast. 


Californian Trundles 0 
Three-Wheel Car Agai 


Plans for new automobiles are aly 
as endless as the aces up the lat. \V.¢ 
Fields’ sleeve. Back in the swim 4 
week after 20 months of silciice y 
Gary Davis, California automo} 
salesman-inventor. Davis made jews 
the fall of 1945 with plans for a th: 
wheeled, lightweight car (B\W—O¢ 
°45,p52). But it never got past 
prototype stage. 

This time Davis thinks he is a lit 
better prepared. In the files of } 
Beverly Hills office he now has c mplet 
sheafs of tooling designs, performan 
specifications, plant layouts, asscmb| 
line plans. When he made his fr 
splash in 1945, he had none. 
© Double or Nothing—For this $35,(jj 
worth of engineering, Davis is indebte 
to the risk-taking ideas of some ]; 
engineers, tool men, mockup men, a 


other southern California specialinf 


They did all the work after hours « 
a double-or-nothing basis: If the < 
succeeds, they collect. 

The projected, 60-hp., tubular-ste: 
and-aluminum car has also undergo: 
some changes on the drawing board. | 
still has only three wheels, but it n 
has a longer wheel base (108 in. | 
1014 in.), a convertible hard top. Hi 
ever, Davis is still hanging on to | 
projected $1,000 price (delivered in | 
Angeles). 


Davis’ idea is to subcontract all 0 


his subassemblies. His company will ¢ 
only the final assembly job. He believ: 
California has enough skilled _ labo: 


small factories to make all the parts cv 


cept the engines. 


@ Money Raising—To swing into an i: 
S 


itial production of 50 cars a day, Da 


needs to raise $3 million. (He es: 


mates that total tooling costs for t! 
simplified car will be only $150, 
Hence the relatively small amount © 


+ 


quired.) Unveiling of his first prote 


type attracted 30,000 inquiries. Th 
encouraged, he plans to show off | 


new car in every major city in the ner 


tion. From interested people Davis the’ 
expects to select 48 distributors < 
several hundred dealers. 

Witha huge potential market am 


7+ 4 


people who want a full-sized car at: 


price they can afford, Davis fecls 


can’t miss. There’s only one hitch: O) 
servers guess that at best the car canno! 


be in production in less than 18 month 
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Eaton 2-Speed Axles 
provide proper gear 

for every type of 
road, load, and service. 


In the Miracle of Modern Communications 
Eaton Plays an Important Part 


|The greatest compliment that can be paid the 
nation’s communications systems is the fact that 
-f people expect these services to be perfect. Disasters 
‘B may level poles, tangle wires, and disrupt delicate 
“equipment, but telephone, telegraph, and radio 
‘systems are expected to function with little or no 
interruption. 

An important contribution to this almost un- 
tbelievable efficiency and recuperative ability is 
ibeing made by the thousands of units of mobile 
equipment which help to maintain and extend 
.— these services. The various Eaton Divisions have 
“ff been privileged to work with practically every 
‘f manufacturer of motor vehicles and construction 


equipment in supplying two-speed truck axles, 
springs, heaters, engine valves, tappets, hydraulic 
valve lifters, and other vital parts. Eaton research 
is constantly engaged with the problem of making 
this mobile equipment even more efficient and 
dependable. 


EATON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PLANTS: CLEVELAND ¢- MASSILLON «¢ DETROIT 


SAGINAW ¢ BATTLE CREEK » MARSHALL » LAWTON 
VASSAR °* KENOSHA + WINDSOR (CANADA) 
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HOW TO 
SAVE LOSSES 


pe se 





Eliminate the “guess work” 
of your employees .... when 
to stop and start work before 
and after meal times .... 
before and after rest periods 
.... time to clean up before 
quitting time .... Autocall 
Paging Service tells them the 
proper time to do these 
things, thereby saving you 
many man-hours of produc- 
tive time daily! 

This is only one of the many 
valuable fectures of Autocall 
Paging Service. It locates 
your “key personnel” - re- 
gardless of their whereabouts 
in your establishment - for 
important ‘phone calls, 
visitors or conferences, and 
tells them why they are 
wanted. Used in conjunction 
with a fire or sprinkler alarm 
system, it automatically tells 
you the location of the fire 
or water flow. 

Try this service for 30 days 
with no obligation. For com- 
plete details send for your 
copy of the free booklet “The 
Great Time Saver” today. 


util | 


Nelle SERVICE 


THE AUTOCALL COMPANY 
210 TUCKER AVE., » « SHELBY, OHIO 


MFRS. FIRE & SPRINKLER ALARM SYSTEMS 
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New Oil Well Pump Cuts Cog 


Development by Kobe, Inc., does away with derric 
saves 25% to 30% in costs. Instead of being suspended ftg 
rods, new pump is sent to well bottom, returned by oil pressy 


‘To the general public, towering for- 

ests of derricks, with their nodding, 
horse-head pumps, are the trademark 
of the working oil ficld. But in the not 
too distant future, that trademark may 
go the way of the wood-burning locomo- 
tive. 
@ No Superstructure—Kobe, Inc., Hunt- 
ington Park, Calif., a western afaliate of 
Dresser Industries, has a new type of 
submerged oil pump. Recently unveiled 
in the Dominguez field of Los Angeles, 
the pump requires no elaborate super- 
structure. Valves and piping can be 
located in a shallow pit, covered with a 
grill. 

According to Kobe engineers, the 

new pump has advantages other than 
the esthetic one of removing ugly der- 
ticks from the oil field (BW —Apr.13 
’46,p31). They say the “device saves 
money in pumping costs~as much as 
25% to 30%. That means that it may 
become economica"'y feasible to con- 
tinue pumping low-yield wells. (Such 
wells are often abandoned now because 
pumping by conventional methods costs 
more money than the oil produced 
returns.) 
e Free vs. Fixed—Clarence J. Coberly, 
president of Kobe and promoter of hy- 
draulic pumping in the oil industry, 
calls the new device a “free” pump. 
Both “fixed” (conventional) pumps, 
and the “free” pump function at the 
point where oil is found, which is usual- 
ly many thousands of feet below the 
surface. But the fixed pump is  sus- 
pended from a string of heavy metal 
rods as long as the well is deep. 

The free pump is suspended from 

nothing. It is literally free. It can be 
sent down the well tubing to the oil- 
bearing sands and returned to the sur- 
face at will. 
e How It Works—In its simplest form, 
the pumping system involves a pair of 
parallel tubes within the well casing. 
The tubes are joined at the bottom to 
form a “U.” Both legs of the U-tube 
are filled with crude oil from stock. The 
pump is incased, with its engine, in a 
finely machined cylinder about 2 in. in 
diameter and 10 ft. long. It is inserted 
into one leg, known as the power tube, 
and forced to the bottom by stock oil 
under heavy pressure. 

When the pump seats itself at the 











down and shoots it up again. 


base of the U, the pressure of oil st 
it working, as in the conventior 
hydraulic pump. Production oil fi 
the well is sucked through an openin 
in the pump and forced upward throug 

the other leg of the U and thene 
on through pipes into the tanks f 

storage. 

To bring the pump to ground-lev 
a workman operates a valve at the s 
face. The reversed flow of pressure 
forces the pump upward from its sca! 
in the power tube. 

With conventional pumping, station 
ary or portable derricks are indispens- 
ble. They provide the elevation that 
necessary for pulling out and reinser 
the pump at the end of the hanging 1 i 
—which are made in lengths of about 
60 ft. 

e Economy—Here’s why Kobe engineer 
say that the pump is economical t 
operate: 

All pumps break down—either be- 

cause of mechanical failure or because 
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KOBE’S OIL PUMP: Pressure shoots it 
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An interpretation by the California artist Jim Forman 


GODMOTHER TO A MILLION CINDERELLAS 


Tantalizing—the idea beckons. Find sketchpads, models, cloth—traps to ensnare the 
designer’s dream. Shape it to fit stubby waisis, round tummies...to withstand the stress 
of sandpiles and washing machines. Create a dress for all the little girls in the land. 


‘The birth of a business—any business—is difficult. What de- 
termines success...or failure? Can it be foretold at the start? 

The men of Bank of America know that experience, de- 
termination, talent have a great deal to do with success. 
Certainly, Jean Durain had little else to offer when, in 1942, 
she came to the bank’s Santee-Textile branch in Los Angeles 


for a loan. 

Bank of America executives sensed in this energetic 
young challenger to the competitive “needle trades” a rare 
combination of abilities. Jean Durain wanted to design and 
manufacture clothes that would not only please practical 
parents, but would also delight the little girls who wore 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California—San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. London, England Branch: 12 Nicholas Lane, London, E. C. 4. Manila office: 
139 Juan Luna, Manila, Republic of the Philippines. Blue and gold Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques are available through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. 


them. Bank of America made the loan—and gave Jean Durain 
her opportunity. Financially strengthened, she went to work. 
She measured thousands of children, trained assistants, 
designed cloth, pondered over styles and sizes, patterns and 
production. 

Her painstaking methods got results. Today, four years 
after that first loan, she is building her third California 
factory —and completing plans to manufacture Jean Durain 
originals in every part of the world. 

CREDIT WITH VISION to see the opportunity in our 
land of private enterprise—that is the continuing aim of this 
great California-wide banking system. 


Bank of America — 


NATIONAL oRUSTA82 ASSOCIATION 
RESOURCES MORE THAN 5 BILLION DOLLARS 
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Do you know how 
PLASTIC PERFORMS 
as 
electrical insulation ? 


»»» TO MATCH THE ACCURACY 
OF A FINE WATCH, 
FOR INSTANCE 





If you_need wire that must meet critical 
standards of dielectric strength and mechan- 
ical properties, you'll be in good company 


using plastic. 


4 Take the case of a manufacturer of hearing 






















aids, for example. The lead to the earpiece 
must be as inconspicuous as possible, yet the 
delicate functioning of the entire apparatus 
is dependent on that wire. The manufacturer 
now uses a product of Plastic Wire and Cable 
Corporation, world's leading exclusive manu- 
facturer of plastic-insulated wire and cable. 


The development experience and manvufac- 
turing skill of our progressive engineers turn 
out hearing aid wire that's as accurately made 
as a fine watch. Like all PWC wire and cable, 
it's unexcelled in resistance to wear, perspira- 


tion and the whole list of hazards to insulation. 


Chances are you have a precision molded 
plastic cord set — identified by the letters 
PWC on the plug — on a new radio, lamp 
or other electric appliance. Note the brilliant, 
permanent color and lasting high-gloss finish. 
See how a swish of a damp cloth keeps it 
clean. Non-fraying, non-rotting, non-cracking, 
it will serve you far better and longer than 


any old-fashioned cord. 


For consultation on your wire or cable needs, 
whatever their nature, or full technical data 
on plastic insulation, write Plastic Wire and 
Cable East Main 
Jewett City, Connecticut. 


Corporation, 401 Street, 


PLASTIC 
WIRE & CABLE CORP. 


Flexible Cords - Multiple Conductors - Telephone 
Wires - Radio Wires - Power Cable - Cord Sets 
Building Wire - Apparatus and Machine Tool 
Wire - Coaxial Cable - Shielded Cables 
Special Purpose Wire and Cable 


the pump is fouled with sand or debris. 
When a breakdown occurs, the pone 

1 one 
that works. W'th conventional pumps, 
that pyramids costs. Pulling a fixed 
pump from a 5,000-ft. well takes four 
men eight hours, and the well is out of 


has to be pulled and replaced wit 


production for that time. 


With the free pump, a 5,000-foot 
well is idle only about 95 min., and 
pulling it is a part-time operation for 
one man. The pumper throws a valve 
and moves on to some other task while 


waiting for the pump to be forced up 
to him. When the pump reaches the 


surface, he returns to the well, re- 
trieves the faulty pump with a light 


tackle hung from a collapsible mast. 
Then he swings a fresh one into place 
and throws the valve again, sending 
the new pump to the bottom. 

e Concealment—The company sees still 
another advantage in its product. Under- 
ground operation would conceal oil 
fields from enemy aircraft. 

The free pump has been in the devel- 
opment process for eight years. Kobe 
completed and tested some 50 installa- 
tions around the country before making 
it public. The pump is competitive in 
price with conventional equipment 
made by Kobe and others. Existing hy- 
draulic systems are readily adapted to 
its use. 


Potential Markets in 


Corn Storage Needs 


The Agriculture Dept. la 
pointed out a ready-made market ;,, 
manufacturers of ducting niater 
fans, motors, heating units, |ym},. 
nails, snow fencing, building 
and ventilators. i 

It all revolves around the pr 
“soft” corn (corn put in late, t! 
not have time to mature befor 
It must be fed to livestock to keep ; 
from spoiling (BW —Jul.12’47,p35),__ 
e Research Program—Agriculture app;. 
priations for 1948 earmarked funds §. 
combined federal, state, and private ry. 
search into problems of storing ai 
ing soft corn. One big need is porta); 
drying equipment suitable for farin yx 
The recent Corn Conditioning Conje. 
ence in Chicago focused public atte». i 
tion on this problem. It emphasize 
that forced air ventilation, with or with. 
out heat, may be required to insure safe 
storage. But it pointed out that limite 
supplies of equipment are handicapping 
the farmer. ; 

To utilize ventilation technique 
farmers would have to install ducts an¢ 
fit them with fan and electric motor 
Heating units might be required 











Piel “! 


Call a mill a college and it looks 
twice as good to its employees. ‘That, 
at least, has been the experience of 
Crown Manufacturing Co.—Shake- 
speare notwithstanding. 

The idea began as a way to attract 
workers to the Pawtucket (R. I.) tex- 
tile mill. The plant looks like a col- 
lege anyway; employees used to call 
it that. The company went them one 
better. The grounds became the 
campus; employees students; the 





Proving That There Is a Lot in a Name 


< 


LEGE| 


| 


management faculty; the president 
the dean. There is a baseball dia 
mond, a college paper, club rooms- 
even a football team. And the sign 
out front reads “Crown College.” 

Result: a long list of coast-to-coast 
applicants for admission. ‘This mean: 
a choice of personnel, high “colleg¢ 
spirit,” low absenteeism. 

It’s not all a gag. Along with the 
work, the company provides good tex- 
tile courses. 
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arm the circulated air. Lumber and 
ecessories would be needed to build 
entilators. Building papers could be 
sed to inclose door and window open- 









anos. 
> Laying Plans—This week Agriculture 
Dept. officials moved to get their re- 
arch program in motion. Agricultural 
ngineers from government and indus- 
-met at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
nd. to work up preliminary plans for 
yrying out the program. E. A. 
feyer, administrator of the research 
program, said he felt that the agricul- 
al engineers still have time to “test 
nd develop corn-drying equipment 
hich manufacturers can turn out in 
me for farmers to use in drying their 
om during the winter months.” 


PAPERWORK FARMED OUT 


A small manufacturer who wants to 
pct up a production-control system in 
is plant faces a big investment in ma- 
frhinery, staff, space. But without going 
to great expense he can now take advan- 
Hage of proven business-control systems 
hat govern inventory, purchasing, 
scheduling, and assembly. General Busi- 
ess Service Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., New 

‘ork City, handles such work on a 
armed-out basis. 

The G.B.S. system is simple. From 
he manufacturer, it culls confidential 
information on present status of stock 
Spats for each product, ideal stock quan- 

ity, quantity on order, and similar data. 

.B.S, then sets up a control system. 
Jt furnishes all the weekly production 
spaperwork, filled out and ready for im- 
mediate use in the plant. This includes: 
Mpurchasing requisitions, receiving re- 
Pports, raw material requisitions, manu- 
Wfacturing orders, subassembly requisi- 
tions and manufacturing orders, and 
passembly requisitions and manufactur- 
Ping orders. 
|, Also supplied regularly if desired are 
ja status-of-inventory report, and an 
panalysis of inventory. This furnishes top 
management with “high-spots” of the 
Einventory situation. 
| The service maintains liaison with the 
eplant in order to obtain the necessary 
Pdata. 


TABLETS IN A VACUUM 
» F. J. Stokes Machine Co., Philadel- 


B phia 20, has added a new idea to an 
salready old and well-established indus- 
trial process of tablet pressing—the use 
|of vacuum, 

| Pharmaceuticals, electrical porcelains, 
schemicals, sintered carbides, even  yita- 
mins are often handled _ industrially 
Fin tablet form. But conventional tab- 
pict manufacture is done under normal 
| atmospheric conditions, using a press 
Pand die. A new Stokes machine has 
#2 vacuum chamber surrounding the 
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Grenylody agrees 


COSTS MUST COME DOWN 





One important place to start reducing 
Costs is with the machine where goods 
are made; 

Speedier production is very definitely a 
function of New Departure ball bearin gs. 

Operating with less friction, less wear 
than other types, the ball bearing is a 
“natural” for the higher speeds, greater 
rigidity and improved quality of product 
demanded by today’s exacting produc- 
tion standards. 

Thus, an investment in machines of 


modern ball bearing design is an invest- 


87% of machine 
tool builders to ex- 
hibit in Chicago use 
New Departure 
ball bearings. 


ment in faster production—/ower costs, 


New Departure’s technical literature 


is most helpful. Tell us your needs; 





BEARINGS 





3490-T 


NEW DEPARTURE » Division of GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONN. © Branches in DETROIT + CHICAGO + and Other Principal Cities 
43 



























* A Practical High in ~ 


Fractional Efficiencies 


* Most Work per Dollar in 


Overall Costs 


* Next to No Maintenance 
* Next to No “Wear Out’ 


Ten years and more of Buell van Tongeren Cyclone perfor- 
mance in dust control and recovery, in a wide spread of 


American industries, lays indisputable evidence on the line. 


The principle of the cyclone is essentially simple. But it 
remained for the van Tongeren patent to add real operating 
efficiencies in handling dust particles of micron-size fineness. 
Here for all to see is the unique Buell cyclone... with prac- 


tical operating efficiencies a matter of Industry record. 


To every engineer and businessman currently devoting time 
and theught to a particular problem of dust control or recov- 
ery, we offer the Buell fund of practical information. A most 
useful engineering perspective will be opened up by a study 
of our new book “Engineered Efficiency in Dust Recovery”. 
A copy is yours for the asking. Write: Buell Engineering Co., 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 


Engineered Efficiency in DUST RECOVERY 
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BUDD DELIVERS 


The observation coach with 
the glass “bubble” has moved 
out of the demonstration class 
and into regular service. Budd 
Co. last week delivered to Bur- 
lington Lines two—first of an 
order of 40—for the St. Paul-Chi- 
cago run. 

Burlington calls its de luxe, 
three-level cars ‘“Vista-Domes.” 
They follow the general pattern 
of its earlier experimental car 
and General Motors’ Astradome 
(BW—Jul.28'45,p55). 

Most striking feature is the 
three-layer observation window 
formed to contour by Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. The outer layer 
is infrared-proof glass; the inte: 
mediate, clear plastic; the inner, 
laminated safety glass. This gives 
the passenger “winter sunlight” 
—without sunburn. Exeess cool- 
ing capacity counteracts the 
radiant heat. 














die table, punches, and feeding device. 
It uses standard punches and dics. 

Stokes claims important advantages 
for the new technique: 

e Elimination of entrapped air speeds 
up press operation, reduces chances 
of lamination and soft edges; 

e Material feeds more quickly; 

e Thicker tablets can be produced with 
a given depth of fill; 

e Savings in materials costs can be 
made by cutting quantity of the binder, 
and because vacuum pressing does not 
require a high degree of uniformity in 
granulation; 

e There is less dispersion of dust, hence 
less wear on machine parts. 

In one installation (ceramic pow- 
der) vacuum pressing quadrupled speed, 
produced better tablets. Stokes is con- 
ducting further tests on metal pow- 
ders, carbon mixes, ceramic tile with 
the process. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 

















Lightweight Pump 


A new shallow-well pump developed 
by Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, 
Ohio, has both motor and pump con- 
tained in a single cast-aluminum hous- 
ing weighing only 45 lb. ‘The machine 
operates on a 4-hp. motor, has a capac- 
ity of 400 gal. per hr. at 20 Ib. pressure, 
a maximum suction lift of 25 ft. 

The only moving part in the pump 
is a steel rotor which revolves within a 
rubber cushion, creates positive suction 
and pressure. ‘This principle has long 
been applied in Moyno industrial 
pumps, is said to stand up even under 
the strain of pumping sand or silt. 
Water lubricates the rotor, provides 
virtually frictionless operation. ‘There 
are no gears or belts; parts are non- 
corrosive and rust-resistant. The pump 
is self-priming, has an automatic cut- 
out that checks overheating. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Soft Seat 


Encore, a new theater seat, is de- 
signed to harmonize with modern in- 
teriors, increase the comfort of movie 
patrons. The steei seat comes in a va- 
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riety of finishes, with or without a self- 
raising mechanism. 

The back is designed to provide full 
support, curves to blend with the seat 
base. Hinge bearings are set in a fric- 
tion board, insure quiet operation with- 
out the need for oiling. To protect 
clothes from , «se or dirt, springs and 
working parts ae fully inclosed. Cush- 
ion covers slip off easily for replace- 
ment. The manufacturer is Heywood- 
Wakefield Co., Menominee, Mich. 

Availability. deliveries in October. 


Fence Maker 


A power takeoff on tractor or truck 
drives the Northwest Polesetter, a ma- 





chine which will set up to 200 fence 
posts a day. The device has a 260-Ib 
hammer, operates with a pile-driving ac- 
tion. The maker, Nyrthwest Tube & 
Metal Fabricators, 2658 Tetino St., 
Portland, Ore., also has a self-powered 
unit which can be operated from truck 
beds. 
Availability: immediate delivery. 
>. 


Hob Sharpener 


A new automatic hob sharpener for 
sharpening steel or carbide-tipped cut- 
ting tools has been announced by Bar- 
ber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. Called 
model 6-5, the machine handles a wide 
variety of work sizes, and it is assem- 
bled of self-contained units to facilitate 
servicing. 

The accuracy of the settings and the 
precise operation of the machine are 
said to minimize regrinding for correc- 
tions. Push-buttons regulate starting 
and stopping. Hydraulic table stroke 
can be varied from 3 in. to 8 in., 
operates at from 5 to 20 cycles per min. 














Additional advantages claimed are inter- 
changeable grinding whecls for high- 
speed or carbide-tipped hobs, adjustable 
grinding wheel speeds, sensitive quill 
feed for precision alignment. 
Availability: deliveries in December. 


Press Feeder 

A new, low-cost, automatic, friction- 
roll feed can be used with any standard 
punch press. The machine handles 
metal, wood, plastic, or cardboard, 1s 
made by iachapastes Mfg. Co., 2952 
W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6. 

Friction drive may be geared to give 
up to 3-in. adjustments in feed. ‘The 
machine takes stock as wide as 3 in., 
has a spring-loaded housing that adjusts 
for differences in material thicknesses 
up to % in. Rollers are easily reversed; 
two-bolt installation is said to permit 
rapid changing of the feeder from the 
front to the side of the press. 

Availability: delivery in three weeks. 


Fuel Saver 


Fuel savings of from 10% to 30% 
are claamed when Chronotherm, a newly 
improved clock thermostat, is installed. 
The instrument has a bimetallic element 
that provides a slow, regulated heat 
pickup at the time chosen for tempera- 























THERE'S A BRUSH 
IN THE LIFE OF EVERY 
BEAUTIFUL BODY 


The top and sides of today’s sleek new 
automobile bodies have all the appearance 
of being made of a single piece of metal. 
In reality, they are separate pieces welded 

together for strength. With this welding operation, a metal 
cleaning problem is created. Every seam has a rough scale 


which must be removed completely. 


Here is a typical auto production job where speed and per- 
fection are demanded. And both are obtained by cleaning 
with a power driven Osborn Disc-Center wire wheel brush. 
Scale is removed in a jiffy and the surface prepared for a coat- 
ing of solder to produce a smooth joint which, when painted, 
is invisible to the eye. 

Removal of excess material, cleaning, finishing, roughing— 
Osborn brushes have won their spurs as time-saving, cost- 
cutting production tools on all these basic jobs. There’s a 
type and size for every operation. And the man to show you 
how to apply these brushes for maximum benefits is the 
Osborn Sales Engineer. His experience is yours for the asking. 
Write or call today. 


THE OseoRN Manuracrurine COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 














WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


ture increase. A series of short 
operations replaces the old cont. nyo, 
heating action that often overs! 
temperature setting, thus wastin 

Time settings are possible in « 
hour intervals. Separate levers, ext: 
controlled, adjust for day and ni: 
temperatures. The thermostat . 
reset quickly when power failure . 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulat 
Minneapolis 8, Minn., is the 
facturer. 

Availability: immediate deliver 
limited quantities. 


Engineered Nutcracker 


Favorite weapons of the nut-cater 
have long been the heel, a hammer, 
pincers. But Potterware Co., 85 Acad. 
emy St., Newark 2, N. J., is making 
an “engineered” weapon that 
nuts with a flick of the wrist. 

The device, which is made of die-cast 











aluminum alloy, resembles a small bow’, 
scalloped into small divisions along the 
interior circumference. Fitted eccen- 
trically into the bow] is a four-sided post 
or spindle. This spindle rotates like a 
shaft, but is eccentric on its base. 

The nut to be shelled is dropped into 
the bowl, where it falls into the space 
which fits its size. A turn of the spindle 
causes the square sided post to appl) 
a heavy squeeze on the shell, cracking 
it without crushing the nutmeat. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Automatic Newsboy 


An all-weather ee vending 


machine that handles either daily 0 
Sunday editions is being produced } 
Auto Newsy, Inc., Renton, Wash 
The machine automatically adjusts for 
thickness, will sell papers or magazines 
from 6 to 250 pages thick. 
Availability: delivery in 60 days. 
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"Business-Wise TWA 


‘sold me on Flying" 


"Wise to the ways of the 


businessman, 


TWA has won 


my business, for keepSee.e 


'"As one of your cheerful, com- 
(petent crew people pointed out, 
jround-the-clock schedules in 
all important TWA cities in- 
'clude convenient flights that 
‘arrive right before and leave 
}right after each business day. 


"So your Representative was 
Tight. TWA does appeal to 
business travelers — serving 
the areas that teem with busi- 
ness —- on schedules that fit 
pOusiness routines. No wonder 
I'n sold on TWA — The Busi- 
hessman's Airline." 


AI TWA passenger flights also carry mail and cargo. 


"But probably the best feature 
of all is my new-found freedom 
to be with my family. Hours 
once spent on the road are now 
spent right in my own home — 
and the Mrs. calls TWA the 
answer to a businesswife's 


prayer... 


"As for your complimentary 
meals, I never tasted better in 
the best hotels! And you 
should certainly be compli- 
mented for controlling their 
quality by pre-cooking and 
quick-freezing them in your 
own kitchens. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 



















































































All in Seconds.... 


with C-0 -TW0 


Record or blueprint vaults, fur vaults, flammable 
liquid stores, material supply rooms and other areas 
where constant attendance is not feasible are made 
safe from fire with C-O-Two. A C-O-Two Smoke 
Detecting System (approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories) continually draws air from the pro- 
tected space, picks up the first thread of smoke and 
immediately sounds the alarm. Then the C-O-Two 
automatic fire extinguishing system swings into 
action, pouring cold, dry, carbon dioxide gas into 
the space. The fire is out in seconds after it began. 

Two or more spaces may be protected with one 
C-O-Two system; a directional valve releases 
clouds of carboa dioxide gas into the threatened 
area. Doors, windows and ventilators may be 
closed and machinery cut off by. pressure- operated 
releases operated by the system. 

C-O-Two is safe, clean, modern fire protection; 
it is non- conducting, non-damaging, non-freezing. 
Safe to use on electrical equipment and flammable 
liquid fires. Harmless to metals, motors, wiring, 
finishes, paper and textiles. 

Protect hazardous spots in your plant with fast, 
positive C-O-Two. Write us for further information. 





C-0-Two Fire EQuipmMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Soles and Service in the Principal Cities of U. S. and Canada 
AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Employees as Directors 


Sirs: 

It would seem from all the fus 
furor about your excellent an 
of the Taft-Hartley bill [BW —} 
'47,p15] that many people still < 


legislation to clear up all indu:: 


strife. 

Don’t they remember how 
“drys” expected the Volstead act 
the 18th Amendment to cure thx 
tion’s moral ills? 


Labor and capital . . . have got 
know, respect, and like each othic: 
The “getting acquainted” phase is | 


important thing. .. . 


Many large corporations 
sess a ‘large segment of stockhold 


who are also employees. . . . Thes 
people are much closer to problems ot 


production and industrial relations t! 


are the directors. 


It is my suggestion that corpor 
tions should include in their lists o! 
nominees for directorates a represent: 
tive of their stockholding employees. . . 

Richard F. Bloug! 


Johnstown, Pa. 


Debt and Prices 


Sirs: 


It is popularly understood that, t 
support our public debt and govern 
ment, we must operate at a high level 
of activity. There is, I believe, confused 
thinking, at the same time, that such 
high levels must be obtained by greath 
reduced price indexes. It appears t 
me that over short periods of time, suc; 
as in World Wars I and II, the exis t 
ence of a great increment of debt force: 
a positive and determinable increase in 
the prices of all things (and therefor 
the price index). War debt, unsup 
ported by assets normally resulting from 
debts, is unpayable unless we write up 
the existing gross assets of the country. 
This thinking should result in a formula 


such as: 
Prewar liabilities (1940 prices) -+ 


increase in national debt 





Proper values for prewar liabilitics 
and for increases in national debt f 
both war periods could be used to check 
the validity of this idea, and could hav 
a norm below which prices might drop 
only temporarily, or above which pric 
(as now) might only stand by reason 


intense demand. 


Simon Mei 


Property Development Co. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


You are quite right in thinking tha! 
the great increase in debt growing ou! 
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of a war forces an increase in the gen- 
eral price level. However, you can’t pre- 
dict how great the increase will be sim- 
ply by looking at the increase in debt, 
because there are a host of other things 
which also influence the level of prices. 
Here is how your formula works out: 
World War I: 
$81,400,000,000 + $23,800,000,000 
$81,400,000,000 





World War II: 
$179,900,000,000 + $207,500,000,000 


= 215.3% 





$179,900,000,000 


Actually, the price level during the 
1920’s was about 15% above the pre- 
war (1916) level. Right now wholesale 
prices are about 81% above 1940 and 
most observers think they will settle 
down at a somewhat lower level. 

The basic reason why an increase in 
the war debt boosts prices is that the 
process of floating the debt adds to the 
money supply (including both currency 
and bank deposits). The munitions and 
other things bought by the government 
are blown up or otherwise destroyed. 
But the money remains. As it circu- 
lates, prices rise. 

But prices do not always rise propor- 
tionately with the increase in the money 
supply. The money supply doubled be- 
tween 1914 and mid-1920 while prices 
rose 150%. Today’s money supply is 
almost three times the 1939 total; the 
price level has not quite doubled. 

Economists have been toiling for 
years to find some way to sort out and 
measure the forces which influence the 
relationship between the money sup- 
ply and the general price level. They 
usually start out from what is called the 
quantity theory of money which can 
be expressed this way: The quantity of 
money (currency in circulation plus net 
demand deposits) multiplied by its rate 
of turnover equals physical production 
multiplied by prices. 

To know how an increase in the 
money supply will aftect the price level, 
vou must be able to forecast what will 
happen to the other two factors: physi- 
cal production and the rate at which 
money changes hands. Mr. Lionel D. 
Edie did that very successfully early in 
1946 when he used the quantity theory 
of money analysis to predict that the 
wholesale price index would rise to 
140-150 if OPA controls were removed. 
The index now stands at 147.7. 

It might be pointed out that the 
quantity theory of money is not the 
only method of analysis that can be 
used in predicting the future course of 
prices. In a Business Week Report to 
Executives, Aug. 24, 1946, we arrived 
at just as accurate a prediction. Our 
analysis was based on the relationship 
between costs and prices—except in the 
case of foods and rents, where we used 
the relationship between consumer ex- 
penditures and supplies. 
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for example... 


Take Time by the forelock and 
plan now for next year’s calendar. 
If you want a good one—a 
calendar that will be chosen to hang 
on your customers’ walls during 
all of 1948—you will need every 
minute between now and Christmas 
to plan and produce it. Remember: 
“Art is long and Time is fleeting.’ 
So give your designer enough 

time to enable him to do his best 
work. Warn your printer to make 
room for your calendar on his 
crowded schedule. Look into the 
question of mailing containers— 
they’re hard to get. And put in an 
early requisition with your 
Hamilton merchant for an ample 
supply of Hamilton Andorra Cover 
in White, Ivory, or one of its five 
rich colors. This fine Cover Paper 
will turn your 1948 calendar into 
a New Year’s keepsake of real 
distinction—a successful piece 

of direct advertising. W. C. 
Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa. 
Offices in New York, Chicago, 


San Francisco. 
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Productro/ 


KEEPS JOBS ON 
SCHEDULE 





©© We needed a reliable, visual in- 
ventory control to replace in- 
effective records ... and found 
Produc-Trol versatile, simple, 
and accurate. Our experience 
proves it can be applied to any 


troublesome control problems. °? 
VISIBLE ANALYSIS of past, present, 
and future business operations, over 
7500 companies now use Produc-Trol, 
the unique, visible control for schedul- 
ing of materials—sales, order and job 
controls—inventories—cost analyses, etc. 


Producitoly 





PICTURES FACTS FOR ACTION 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION 
DEPT. BW-8 * WESTPORT, CONN. 
Westport 2-4112 
Offices in 68 principal cities—U. S., 
Canada and 27 Overseas Countries 
Send for new, informative booklet. 
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Why Store Executives Worry 


Rise in operating costs last year resulted in sharp drop in 
profits per dollar of sales. Payrolls biggest factor. Other bad > 
news: lower margins, less turnover, fewer cash sales, more returns. | 


Despite record sales and earnings in 
1946, department stores are viewing 
the future with caution. And _ their 
attitude seems to be justified. For in- 
stance: 

e Net dollar sales were 25% ahead 
of 1945, a whopping 250% above 1939. 
But most of this was due to price 
rises; unit sales were very little higher 
than the previous year (BW—Feb. 15 
"47,p15). 

e Profits after taxes were 5.9% of 
sales. This compares with 3.6% in 
1945 and a more nearly normal figure 
of 2.9% in 1939, But the jump was 
due entirely to the end of excess-profits 
taxes; the percentage of sales carried 
over to profits before taxes has been 
declining since 1944 (chart). 

These data are contained in a re- 
port on “Operating Results of Depart- 
ment and Specialty Stores in 1946” 
distributed last week. The report, 27th 
in a regular annual series, was written 
by Professor Malcolm P. McNair of 
Harvard University, published by that 
institution’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

e Expenses Up—The factor that causes 
department store executives the most 
worry is the sharp increase in_ store 
operating expenses. From 27.85% of 
net sales in 1945, they rose to 28.1% 
in 1946. Though this doesn’t look 
like much of a jump at first glance, 


it becomes alarming when viewed in 
the light of the 25% increase in sales; 
over-all operating expenses went up 
more than 25%. 

For stores with annual sales of $4 

million or more, total operating ex- 
pense per average transaction rose from & 
814¢ in 1945 to 96¢ in 1946—an in- 
crease of nearly 18%. 
e Wage Costs—The biggest factor in 
this rise was in payrolls. For all stores 
this item accounted for 15.5% of net 
sales in 1945; last year it was 15.9%. 
For the group of big stores, payroll 
cost per transaction rose 20%-—from 
45¢ in 1945 to 54¢ in 1946. 

The survey reports that average total 
sales per employee were greater in 
1946 than in 1945. But it credits this 
almost entirely to higher prices. It 
adds that, although there are no exact 
figures available, there is increasing 
evidence that number of sales per en- 
ployee dropped last year. 

e Other Dark Spots—There are a nun- 
ber of other facts cited in the survey 
that are not calculated to make good 
reading for store executives: 
e Lower initial markups, combined 
with more and bigger markdowns, tc 
sulted in a drop in over-all gross mat- 
gin from 37.6% of net sales in 19+) 
to 35.9% in 1946. 

e The value of inventory on hand in 
creased by more than half during the 
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Embezzlement losses aren’t “peanuts’”’! 


Embezzlement losses, to use the vigorous idiom 
of America, “aren’t just peanuts.” As witness 
U.S.F. & G. case No. 181333, with losses total- 
ing $271,777.81. Or No. 4-MF-2, in which a 
shipping clerk appropriated merchandise worth 
$34,000. With prices high and more money in 


circulation, losses due to employee dishonesty 


Yesterday’s Fidelity Bonds may not provide 
adequate coverage today. Your company may 
have a sizeable deficit to make up in ,event of 
major embezzlement losses. Why not review 
your bonding program in the light of current 
conditions? The U.S.F.&G. 


community will be glad to analyze your pro- 


agent in your 


are rising sharply. gram, without obligation. Consult him today, 


+] 


“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’ 








UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 


























EROS oc; LIFT TRUCK 
handles frames “by the bundle” 
at Ford’s Lincoln plant. 


ritchie” 


Here’s typical ROSS performance. It’s the kind that 
has convinced one manufacturer after another that 
ROSS is the lift truck they can depend upon to solve 


their big-load handling problems most efficiently. 


Remind those responsible for your materials- 
handling operations to investigate ROSS Heavy 
Duty LIFT TRUCKS. Three types, six models. Capa- 
cities, 5,000 to 18,000 pounds. Gasoline power. 


Pneumatic tires. 


Cm THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


WN 
IPODS ry al 300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
a — Direct Factory Branches and Distributers Threughout the Werld 

















year. This reflected: (1) lov 
position at the beginning of t! 
and (2) stocking up on goo 
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were unavailable during the wa. }),, N 
to this rise, stock turnover d . 
from an average of 5.4 times i: 154; sles as 


(a record high) to 5.25 times i 
—despite the increase in sales. Sing 
the first of this year stores have cop. 
siderably improved their inventor 
sition by: (1) clearing their shely 
of ersatz merchandise—through rth} 
markdowns where necessary; and (2 
careful supervision of new orders (B\y 
—Jun.21’47,p60). 

e The proportion of cash sales to tot:| 
sales, which had gone up during th 
war, dropped sharply last year—fron 
54.1% in 1945 to 46.7% in 1946. The 
proportion of charge account sak 
rose correspondingly—from 35.7°% to fijjce—bet 
41.4%. Bnce be 
e The percentage of returns, which i Succes 
had declined during the war, turned i was a 
upward. But the 8.7% figure regis MPept. ¢ 
tered last year is still far below the Bgprlier ir 
prewar average. 
e Coverage—MecNair’s study covers the ff 
operating results of 399 companic:, ff 
operating 500 department stores inf 
the United States and Canada. Their ff 
total net sales last year were $3,250). 
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000,000. As an indication of the valid: 
ity of the sample, the 25% gain cor. 


Be 


| il 
responds very closely with the 27’ pe 
increase for all U. S. department stores, BR ~ 
as reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 


PAPER BAG SHORTAGE 
Out in the Midwest, grocers’ kraft 


oui 
paper bags are again in short supply. 
Shoppers are complaining, and officials 
of big chains and supermarkets at 

BO 


decidedly unhappy. Principal reason 
for the shortage: Sales through these 
types of stores have been increasing 
faster than the paper industry can sup- 


ply them with bags. 4 , 

Leading bag manufacturers are not ae 
yet up to 1941 production on kraft = 
paper bags. They were hopeful earlier lin 


in the year that they could gradually as 
catch up on demand. But recent sales ee 


advances made by the big stores have Ni : 
caused something like a minor crisis. i 
The industry estimates that it is about  * B 
30% behind on deliveries to large he 
users, perhaps 10% behind on deliver- | 
ies to wholesalers and others who sup- éh 
ply smaller independent stores. a 

Some new production is coming in ne 
but it will not be making paper much . 


before next summer. ‘There is also Wi 
talk—but little hope—of imported pulp 


being used for kraft paper making. awe 
Meanwhile chain grocers in the St. 3 4 
Louis area, which is hardest hit at the Sot 
moment, are eg 3 signs up in theif hot 
stores stating that the shortage “‘is the 
worst in history.” 
BUSINI 
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anners Dilemma 


| Name brands set record 
wlas as less well-known canned 
cods pile up on shelves. Small 
ack prospects may move them. 


The nation’s fruit and vegetable can- 
rs and their distributors are taking a 
urd and suspicious look at what has 
ypened to them during the past year. 
[hey had come through a period in 
hich the heaviest tonnage of canned 
bods ever produced sold at the highest 
Brices ever. This had happened even 
m the face of great competition both 
fom frozen foods and from fresh prod- 
gce—better graded and handled than 
nce before the war. 
@ Success and Surplus—On the whole, 
ned fit was an enviable success story. The 
; Dept. of Commerce had _ estimated 
farlicr in the year that all canned foods 





BOTTLE BATTLE AGAIN 


The jeep holds the pretty girl; 
the bottles hold the jeep. In this 
trio, the bottle is the thing. The 
disposable beer bottle—Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co.’s fighting an- 
swer to the beer can (BW —Sep. 
23'39,p32)—was a war casualty. 
Now it’s making a comeback in 
a West Coast marketing test. 

Brewers say that the one-way 
bottle—and the can—contribute 
to their prosperity; a container 
that doesn’t have to be picked 
up and washed saves them 
money. 

Big question to bottle makers: 
Will consumers pay a premium 
for a bottle they don’t have to 
return? On the Coast, you pay 
13¢ retail for an 11-0z. one-way 
bottle; 12¢ net on a 12-0z. return 
bottle; 14¢ for a 12-o0z. can. 
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(Whaits the Use 7 


Edge roll for 
upholstering furniture 


Tacking strip 
for auto seats 


Flat braid for 
basket trim 


Textilene Sunsure* 
seat cover material 


TWITGHELL 


Here are a Few of the many different 
Twitchell materials and some of their uses. 
Every day, more industries are learning about 
the versatility and usefulness of fibre ma- 
terials as prepared by E. W. Twitchell. 

Every purchasing agent, every design en- 
gineer, every manufacturer ought to know 
about these materials and their possibilities. 

Many men ‘who have investigated have 
found that the high degree of uniformity of 
Twitchell materials means faster and more 
economical manufacturing. 

Bright, lasting colors are a big part of the 
Twitchell picture, and help many manufac- 
turers to step up their selling. Twitchell ma- 
terials can be pliable or surprisingly rigid. 
They can be combined with other materials 
such as wire, cloth, cellophane, burlap, cellu- 
lose, or can be inserted in metal channels. 
They can be easily sized, water-proofed, fire- 
proofed, colored, painted, varnished, lac- 


quered, waxed, or otherwise treated. 


Twitchell welcomes your inquiries and will 
be glad to make up fibre materials with 
special characteristics, or in special shapes 
for your particular needs. 

Just write E. W. TwIitTcHELL, INc., Third 


and Somerset Streets, Philadelphia 33, Pa: 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


TWisTED 
FOLDED 
PRESSED 
CRUSHED 
SHAPED 
BRAIDED 


Paper Products for Industry “eaaroe 











SPECIALIZING 
TES 
all-purpose saw 
has been 


our business 
for 25 years 


This marks the 25th year DeWalt has 
been specializing in making this famous 
saw. We created it. We perfected it. 
We've built more than 70,000 units. It’s 
the only equipment we've ever made. 


The new era in woodworking demands 
a machine like DeWalt. 


This versatile, all-purpose power saw is 
ideal for carpenter maintenance in or 
outside the plant, for crating and box- 
ing, for pattern work, or for general 
woodworking. 


DeWalt's entire production is devoted 
to building these saws. That’s why de- 
liveries are excellent with preference 
given to help ease urgent industrial 
needs and the housing shortage. Write 
for a copy of the DeWalt catalog, and 
discuss this machine with your technical 
men. DeWalt Inc., 358 Fountain Ave., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


De War 








It’s just a snack bar in the corner 
of a filling station lot but it might 
provide the answer to a petroleum 
marketing problem: maximum utili- 
zation of high-cost property. 

Space in the Los Angeles Station 
was provided by Standard Stations, 
Inc., subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. 
of California. A. V. Spencer, Los 
Angeles restaurateur, built the test 
bar for $30,000, serves 500 persons 





This Is Really a Filling Station! 


daily. Lhis produces about $7,500 ; 
month, of which Standard gets a flat 
5% or about $375. 

Oilmen calculate that Standard 
thus gets a return from the food out- 
let equal to 1.5¢ for every gallon of 
gas sold during the month (esti 
mated at 25,000 gal.). They als 
point out that such a margin can be 
mighty handy in a tight competitive 
situation, 





sales would total well over 400 million 
cases, that the 1946-47 season carryover 
would be somewhere around 120 mil- 
lion cases. 

But not everyone was happy. In this 

apparently healthy industry, many 
smaller operators complained bitterly of 
unsalable surpluses. Nearly two months 
ago they appealed to Congress for relief, 
asked that the government buy up large 
stocks of canned fruits, vegetables, and 
juices for foreign relief. They said 
that they were stuck with nearly 70 mil- 
lion cases, 80% of it in the hands of 
distributors, 20% in canners’ hands. 
e Catastrophe—Ii this heavy backlog was 
not moved out of the market immedi- 
ately, they foresaw catastrophic conse- 
quences. Canners could not afford to 
make commitments for purchase of 
new crop fruits and vegetables. Dis- 
tributors—who claimed that they had 
cnough goods on hand to keep them 
going for a year at the present rate of 
distribution—said that they could not 
buy new-pack merchandise from the 
canners. 

But the request didn’t even get 
through a subcommittee of the House 
Agriculture Committee. The Dept. of 
Agriculture turned an equally deaf ear. 
So did the State Dept. (BW —Aug.2 
"47,p5). 

e Bright Side—But there was another 
and happier side to the picture. Leading 


brand name canners came into the 1 
ket last year with big advertising ca 
paigns, plenty of branded merchan 


for the first time since before the wai 


+ 


and warm and friendly feelings for the 
friendliness becan 
apparent when they allocated merchai 
super i 


distributors. This 


dise to wholesalers, chain 


kets, and big independent retail buyer 


Allocations were apparently gener 


and, on a month to month basis, we: 


just about equal to sales. 


The big brand name canners—Libh 
McNeill & Libby, California Pack: 


Corp., Stokely-Van Camp, Minnes 


Valley Canning Co., and a few other 


are still doing a land office busine 
Never before have branded cant 
foods sold as fast or at such high pri 
Result: As the end of the season < 


proached, the big brand name canner 


had no surpluses of branded items 
hand. 
e Consumer Mood—The 


brand 


canners had followed no revolutionar 


marketing techniques to achiev: 
success, They depended principal) 
heavy advertising, fair allocations t 


distributors, and heavy display in sel! 


service groceries. 

But there was one factor which 1 
have been more important than n 
canners—particularly the smaller f 
—believed. Big canners were convin 


that during the war consumers gencra.! 
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Sill waiting for 
those packing lists!” 





j 


ié 


Is your business 


What! Those reports 
late again?” 





**Let’s get out complete 
new pages when 
prices change.” 


D ELAYS in processing business records and 


communications can cause costly bottle- 
ecks in factory, field or office. These slow-downs 
an usually be traced to tedious typing and retyp- 
ng of routine forms—limitations of office writing 
machines in producing carbon copies—collating, 
nterleaving and correcting carbon copies, or 
se of old fashioned duplicating methods. 
If normal work-flow lags at times in your 


business, it will pay you to think-of Multigraph. 


Purchasing © Receiving ©¢ Inventory ¢ 


held down 





hy a paper-wait? Sore 


order-writing.”’ 
= 


For with the Multigraph method, 4/ank paper 
is quickly transformed into business records com- 
plete with form and /egsble written information— 
all in a single operation. Key to this fast, simple 
operation is the exclusive Multilith duplicating pro- 
cess using the amazing new reproducing masters. 

Ask your local Multigraph representative to 
demonstrate the Multilith system and the new 
masters—to show you how to prevent waste, cut 


costs and speed paper work in your business. 


Multig Ir raph 


TRAQE-MARE aE! | 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Corperation 


Order Writing © Shipping e¢ Billing 























ON FERULOK FLARELESS 
FITTINGS 


THIS STEEL FERRULE 


The shoulder provides a permanent 
leakproof seal—and the ferrule 
does the complete job; you won’t 
need any special tools. 

When the nut is first pulled up, 
this controlled cut on the outside 
of the tube wall is formed once and 
for all—regardless of draw marks 
or surface scratches on the tubing. 
The ferrule locks into position and 
stays there, even through repeated 
reassembly. 

For heavy wall or hard tubing, 
the new PARKER Ferulok fitting 
is the last word in an easy-to- 
assemble, vibration-proof, pressure- 
tight joint. Write for bulletin A57. 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE CO. 
17325 Euclid Ave. - Cleveland 12, Ohio 
Plants: Cleveland and Los Angeles 
Offices: New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Atlanta 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


arker 





TUBE FITTINGS * VALVES 








FREE FLOW=— 


a comparison 


OLD METHOD — Each 
connection threaded—re- 
quires numerous fittings— 
system not flexible or easy to 
install and service. Connec- 
tions not smooth inside— 
pockets obstruct flow. 





MODERN METHOD— 
Bendable tubing needs few- 
er fittings—no “threading on 
the job”—system light and 
compact—easy to install or 
service—no internal pockets 
or obstructions to free flow. 














had tired of the variety of | 
qualities of canned foods 
grocery shelves. So when suj 
ened up, consumers appar 
ferred to buy known brand 
prices were high. 
e Solutions?—But the success 
boys in the industry didn’t 
little ones. Their problem, |. 
from the government, was 
products evidently no long< 
with the buying public. And 
reason to believe that event 
might be able to do just that. 
For one thing, there was a | 
the amount of goods the bra 
canners could produce. But 
more important reason could | 
on U.S. farms. Bad weather ai 
were threatening this year’s cr 
farmers were balking at selling ) 
to canners at low prices. With sup; 
tighter, not only would canned 
prices rise further, but the small ; 
ners would be able to sell their big « 
over after all, 


Liquor Stocks Too Big; 
Ohio Stops Buying 


Ohio, a liquor monopoly state, | 
found itself with a liquor inventon 
completely out of balance that all | 
ing has been stopped. And it wo: 
start again, according to Liquor 4 
ministrator Dale Dunifon, unt! 
at least start to pay off the | 
more than $16 million that stare : 
department in the face. 

e Inventory Rise—Normal inventory ! 
the state has been about $17 millio 
By last January it had zoomed to 8? 
million—and an additional $13 mul 

was on order. 

Dunifon issued the stop buying ord 
when he found the inventory of : 
brands now to be about $42 milli 
—and badly out of balance. Vor « 
ample, there was scarcely any Scotd 
whisky, only a month’s supply of som 
popular blend whiskies. Yet there ! 
enough of some cordials, rum, and 
to last as long as 200 years at th 
present buying rate. 

e Low Income—In addition to not hi 
ing enough money to pay current } 
quor bills, the vast inventory is cos! 
ing the state $26,000 a month 
storage. Instead of the state’s receivin 
from its liquor department an expecte 
$1 million per month, only $75),! 
has been turned over to it so far thi 
vear. 

' In an effort to solve at least a pa 
of the problem. Dunifon took a 4 
from the state of Michigan, which, if 
a similar situation, had asked supplic 
to take back part of the excess stoe 
(BW—May3’47,p64). Those who 
fused Ohio’s request have been give 
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understand that their brands will 
missing from the state’s list tor a 
e tine to come. 

nquiry Starts—The state’s inventory 
whisky is not out of line to any 
pat extent—except for some cheap 
ids. It is the stocks of gin, brandy, 
,, and cordials that have tied the 
sor department of Ohio into a knot. 
an inquiry is under way to deter- 
ne who is or has been at fault. 


MED TO BUTLER BROTHERS 


Butler Brothers is celebrating its 
h birthday with a new president. 
is G. R. Herberger (below), for- 
t president of G. R. Herberger’s, 
. (department stores). 
Despite the anniversary, Butler, like 
ny other wholesalers, has found 1947 
bad year for celebrations so far. For 
first six months, it reported a 
cit of $158,900 after tax carry-back 
dits of $1,922,800. For the same 
riod last year it had a net income 
E $2,065,526. 
Nevertheless, as new head of the 
Btion’s largest wholesaler of medium- 
iced, popular- -demand variety goods, 
goods, and general merchandise, 
berger expressed optimism. He laid 
ch of Butler’s poor showing to 
ukdowns this spring when the re- 
lers’ buying strike hit wholesalers 
rd. He said that the Reynolds to- 
co family, the Mayos of Rochester, 
the du Ponts have been buying 
tler stock. He looks to the honk 
ty of the big Butler setup and 
company ’s expanded wholesale ac- 
ities in the larger retail-store field 
help out. He denied that a merger 
th Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., was con- 
nplated. 
fHerberger succeeds T. B. Freeman, 
10 became Butler chairman, filling 
post left vacant since the death of 
ank S$. Cunningham in 1941. 

























G. R. Herberger 
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Bell & Howell 
Filmosound 















“Our films 


reach millions— 


at an infinitesimal cost per 
person,” says International 
Harvester Company 


SOCSHSSSSSHSHSHSHEHSSSSSSSSHSHSHSSHSSHSSHSSSSSHESSESESHESEESESHESESHEEHEHHHEEHHHEEe 


Building good will . . . introducing 
new products . .. making out-of- 
season demonstrations . . . instruct- 
ing in product maintenance and serv- 
icing—International Harvester 
Company does all these things suc- 
cessfully with motion pictures. 
Thirty-six years of experience have 
proved to IH that motion pictures 
are amazingly effective in reaching 
the minds of the millions—convinc- 
ingly and at low cost. 


Latest of about 40 IH sound mov- 
ies now in active use is ‘‘County 
Fair,” a 22-minute sound film in 
full color which entertains while it 
supports the firm’s two sponsored 
4-H Club contests in field crops and 
frozen foods. More than 100 prints 
of this film were busy all last winter 
at “‘Family Parties’’—evening en- 
tertainments by IH dealers for local 
farm families. 


Thirty-two Filmosounds 
insure fine projection 


Like hundreds of experienced sound 
film users, IH knows that no film 
program can be fully successful with- 
out fine sound and picture repro- 
duction. That’s why this commercial 
film pioneer recently bought 32 new 





















Bell & Howell Filmosound i6mm 
sound film projectors. 


Why Filmosounds excel 


In their sound and picture quality 
and in their lasting dependability, 
Filmosounds reflect a rich heritage 

. Bell & Howell’s forty years of 
experience in supplying Hollywood’s 
most exacting equipment needs. 
Filmosounds are easy to operate, 
too. And they offer built-in protec- 
tion for valuable films. Those are a 
few of many reasons why Filmo- 
sounds are widely accepted as the 
standard of quality in sound film 
projectors. 


Write for this FREE BOOKLET 


“Movies Go to Work”’ tells how to 
make motion pictures serve you 
profitably—in training and inspir- 
ing salesmen, in schooling factory 
workers, in selling, and in improv- 
ing personnel relations. 
Write for your free 
copy. Bell & Howell 
Company, 7116 
McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. Branches 
in New York, Holly- / 
wood, Washington,“ 
BC ‘and London. 










Precision-Made by 


‘Bell © Howell 


‘Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
, j -- Equipmen SEE Sebreaes eed pe arts 
























See UNIT 357 





MOBILE CRANE 


* It’s Self-Propelled 
aS It Rides on Rubber 
< It has 1007 Uses 


> 


TAS 


| FOR YARD OR HIGHWAY 
LIFT—LOAD— DIG—HAUL 
WITH ONE OPERATOR .. . ONE ENGINE 
a 
EASY AND ECONOMICAL TO OPERATE 
e 
UNIT'S FULL VISION CAB 
DESIGNED FOR -SAFETY & EFFICIENCY 
OPERATOR SEES IN ALL DIRECTIONS! 






y Write for catalog showing UNIT'S 
42, many modern and exclusive features. 
\ 


T) 
UNIT 
AOL CORP. accent, 





aad MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U. S. A. 


How to... 
MAKE FULL USE 
OF OUTDOOR SPACE 
| ... with Safety! 








No need to worry about 
storing materials and supplies outdoors 
when your plant is protected by an Anchor 
Chain Link Fence. This rugged fence keeps 
out all thieves and vandals, while freeing 
valuable factory space for production uses. 
And it’s the perfect way to control em- 
ployee and motor traffic in and out of your 
plant. Write today for our illustrated cata- 
log, describing exclusive features like 
Deep-Driven Anchors which hold the 
fence erect and in line. ANCHOR POST 
FENCE DIV., Anchor Post Products, 
Inc., 6670 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


Anchor Fence 





= { N A N C E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 90) 












Railroad earnings in the first half 
of this year weren’t as breath-taking as 
those of business generally (BW —Aug. 
2’47,p15). But they were nothing to 
be ashamed of, either (box, page 64). 
Estimates last week put profits at 
around $200 million after payment of 
all charges. 

That figure, to be sure, seems mild 
compared to the $289 million to $459- 
million of net income the Class I 
roads piled up in January-June during 
the 1942-45 boom. 

e Comparison—But such a comparison 
is hardly fair. Skip the war years, and 
you find that 1947 brought the rail 
industry the best first-half in many 
a day. By comparison: 

e The January-June, 1946, operations 
showed $28 million of red; 

e In the first half of 1941 only $173- 
million of profits came in; 

ein 1931-40, when operations were 
in the black six years, full annual earn- 
ings never rose above $185 million. 
More: If the normal seasonal pattern 
prevails during the rest of the year, first- 
half operations appear to augur full 
1947 gross revenues in excess of $8- 
billion, net earnings of over $500 mil- 
lion. That’s not hay. Gross in 1929, 
for example, didn’t quite reach $6.3 bil- 








ride Sales and Erecting Seria 


62 


lion; earnings of over $500 million 





MORE FREIGHT shipments are a blessing to the railroads as costs rise. 


Rail Income Surprisingly Goog 
Despite sharply higher costs—particularly wages—Clasf 


roads netted estimated $200 million in first half of ‘47—best pead 
time figure since 1930. But carriers are worried about the futu 








x 


Wi 


Prevent 





would mean the best year sinc 
when profits came to $524 million 


: : 4 earing 
e@ Uneasiness—Yet railroaders fail t 





cheered out of their worries. Nor h:geliminat 
rail shares had much bounce on ‘fi¥egn be ii 
stock market lately. 





Obviously, the big bogey is post educed 


operating costs. 


Bcompour 
e Wages—As things stand now, «ij 
age wages are up 53% over 1939. | loads @ 
ployees currently get almost 52 or thrust 
the gross. Only a few years back, th. 
share was 42% to 45%. solid cyl 
The uptrend in wage scales, 1 .. grec 
over, is far from its end. New demai 
involving a 20¢-an-hour pay increase ! nder ec 
the industry’s million nonoper:t 
workers, are now on the table. Gr 
ing them in full, say the roads, \ FR} 
boost payrolls $526 million 110i acessery 
and swell payroll taxes $46 million. Bigsnstendi 


‘The operating brotherhoods, how 
seem more interested in change: 
working rules than in straight 
creases. Over 40 have been suggest 
If all had to be granted, the indus 
claims, annual operating costs \ 
rise $1 billion. ; 

Thus no one thinks that a furth 
substantial rise in labor costs can! 
ducked. If only a 15¢-an-hour hi 
results, the total annual gross cost, ! 
cluding payroll taxes, might run & 
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REDUCE ania teas 
ROLLWAY ha Angle Loading 


Cut Maintenance Costs 
Get Longer Bearing Life 


Right-Angle Loading splits compound loads into 
the two component parts of pure radial and 
pure thrust ... and carries each of these com- 
ponents on separate bearing assemblies. 


ROLLWAY 


RIGHT-ANGLE-LOADED 


BEARINGS 


u™e WHAT THEY DO HOW THEY WORK 


‘Prevent wedging of rollers and pinch-out @ Reduce roller end-rub, with its 








wearing friction @ Hold starting and operating torque at a minimum @ 


Eliminate complicated stresses @ Since only pure radial or pure thrust loads 





‘ican be imposed on any single bearing assembly, unit pressures are substantiall 
P ies 9 ys P Y When it's pure radial load, the load bears at 
reduced @ Since all loads are carried at right angles to the roller surface, @ right angle to the rollers. 
scompound or oblique loads are avoided, and so are the resultants of the oblique 
| faloads @ Right-angle loading permits Rollway Bearings to carry greater radial 


or thrust load capacity in any given dimension @ Right-angle loading assures 





When the load is pure thrust, it beors at o 


solid cylindrical rollers of greater roller mass and uniform roller cross-section 
right angle to the rollers. 


+ greater resistance to shock loads and vibration . . . longer life expectancy 


nder continuous heavy-duty service. 


F Get the RIGHT Bearings for Your Particular 
RE 7 SE RVI CE Needs. Rollway Engineers will gladly make 
necessary calculations, drawings and supply @ other required information for a complete une When radial and thrust are combined, the two 
derstanding of your bearing needs. Strictly confidential. No charge, of course. loads are resolved separately at a right angle 





to the rollers. 


ROLLWAS CERRINGS 


BOLLWAY BEARING COMPANY, tte., SYRACUSE, Bea 
’ SALES OFFICES: Philadelphia * Boston © Pittsburgh * Cleveland * Detroit * Chicago * Minneapolis * Houston © Los Angeles 

















































. . . = 
First Half Year Rail Earnings—1947 vs. 1946 
cd 
Estimated I :rniy, 
—Gross Revenues—. —— Net Income—~ —per Commo Sj, ee 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 04, ae 
(In Thousands of Dollars) $ 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... $207,352 $196,210 $18,467 $17,639 $6.33 : i 
Atlantic Coast Line#........... 68,164 65,474 5,035 D815 6.11 ‘ em 
Baltimore & Ohio.............. 174,326 139,346 ® 5,237 D16,690 1.58 , 
Boston & Maine............... 40,986 36,902 1,596 D868 NA —_— 
Chesapeake & Ohio............ 152,176 108,320 20,609 8,766 2.60 . 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... 101,731 95,044 13,321 11,036 7.79 tf q 
Chic., Milw., St. Paul & Pac.... 107,976 93,475 2,742 D3,539 A2.43  AD3 1 ¢ u 
Chicago & North Western...... 83,030 74,342 717 -D2,950 A0.78 Ali» 
Delaware & Hudson#........... 21,843 17,055 1,840 D252 3.57 bow 
EE ee ere 73,422 58,007 1,764 D5,194 0.31 D2.5 4 
Great Northern..............+. 85,649 74,303 6,096 2,489 A1.97 A039 ie d 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohiof.......... 17,027 14,356 1,064 D159 0.66 Di.4 im 
CANADIAN Dlinois Central................ 118,519 100,641 8,302 2,306 5.70 - 
Sabie Malley <2 <i cvcs vaca 36,142 31,390 122 D1,838 0.10 ns 
N ATIONAL Louisville & Nashvillef......... 78,587 66,443 6,666 2,969 2.85 _ 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas......... 31,974 29,899 1,004 936 A1.51 { « bs 
RAILWAYS ; New York Central............. 338,181 287,609 2,054 D9,386 0.32 Dp . or m 
seule N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis...... 45,188 33,619 3,951 235 8.50 D251 
= nis Norfolk & Western............. 81,388 59,580 15,961 9,644 11.03 6.54 ¢ 
Northern Pacificf............-. 55,167 48,785 2,759 D1,753 1.1 Dot 
To Everywhere in Canada PemmistWitin... . iscncss os cous 438,649 377,230 D9,010 D23,509 kas piw 8,000,¢ 
RE OD OEE T TOLD 56,800 47,809 4,477 429 2.20 DO0.69 pecessitat 
Seaboard Air Line#............. 53,506 49,855 3,746 D3,317 NA VA By : 
Southern Pacific............... 255,029 236,800 22,411 *17,706 NA va foount 
Loafing or logging . . . Southern Railway............+. 110,708 103,380 6,324 3,071 3.72 1.21 [Phe size « 
hiking or hens ‘= See Texas & Pacific............-.++ 28,814 27,750 2,552 2,878 5.06 5.90 PS 
Canadian National Rail- Union Pacific.............0+05: 185,579 166,935 20,602 9,909 8.37 o omy 
ways anything about Can- INL has oe x ohpcate's clale: wiblo aim 18,424 11,866 3,963 1,292 2.50 0.3 ance pre! 
ada, Visit the Canadian MMA C050 sin date cacaene sae 45,941 37,361 3,961 1,745 4.28 0.57 
National office listed in Western Maryland...........-. 20,653 14,637 2,660 «| 8273.60 ts, EOS 
your phone book ... or RAILWAYS sa CA i . 2 
write Canadian National HOTELS #—Five months through May. *— Net railway operating income, _ Rew 
Railways, 360 McGill St. STEAMSHIPS A—Earnings on preferred stock. D— Deficit. NA— Not available, pide the 
Montreal, Canada. AIR LINES q 
problem: 





wards of $500 million. This would 
mean a net cost of some $320 million 
after federal income taxes. 

e Cost of Supplies—Almost as serious 
is the rise in the price of materials, 
supplies, and fuels. Recently such 
costs had been running some 62% 
above their prewar level. Since then 
they have raced ahead still further. 

All told, operating costs rose $2.3- 
billion from 1940 to 1945, according 
to the industry’s figuring. Subsequently 
another full billion has been piled on. 
e Passenger ‘Trafic—Another headache 
is the recent trend of passenger trafhe. 
During the war, human cargo 
brought big profits. Passenger revenues 
then made up 19% of the gross. 

But soon after V-J Day, passenger 
trafic and profits started to fall off. 
Lately humans have been furnishing 
only 10% of the gross. Thus an offset 
to rising costs is disappearing. 

e Savior—Seemingly, amid all these 
troubles, the rails shouldn’t have had 
a good first-half in 1947. That they 
did is the result of two mighty factors: 
eA sharp uptrend in freight to new 
peacetime records; 

e Retention of much of the increase 
in operating efficiency acquired since 
the early 1920's, but particularly dur- 
ing the war years. 

Loadings were 14% higher this 
first-half than last. (That’s partly due 
to record-breaking industrial produc- 
tion, partly to fewer strikes.) The job 





‘METHODS 
Break Bottlenecks — 


























Attach Loose Parts for Shipment 
Four screws go with this grill. 
They used to be put in a bag, 
tied to the grill with string... 
a slow process. Now they’re 
attached with Mystik Self- 
Stik CLorH Tape... zip!... 
in one fast, cost-cutting opera- 
tion. Want to save time, cut 
costs in your plant? Get the 
story of many Mystik 
products and methods, 
Write for information 
without obligation. 


MYSTIK Tape for home use— 
at stores everywhere 


MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 
2646 N. Kildare, Chicago 39 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Mer, state 


we) 


was accomplished, moreover, with 
000 fewer boxcars than in 1929, 

This year’s volume of freight bul Ind 
ness couldn’t have been carried, hoffe 


garnings 


ever, without high skill in handling, ae 
e Efficiencies—I'reight cars, for cx se 
ple, now have an average capacity (petely § 
over 50 tons vs. only 43 tons in |97Bkeys sp¢ 
Freight train speeds average 16 i.pfMated ar 
vs. only 11.1; the average load r 

train is 1,086 tons vs. 676; avery Let 
length is 53 cars vs. 38; gross ton miqqhow thi 
per train hour are 37,100 vs. 16,1fto Rem 


But despite more freight traffic 2ifM%icalculat 

more skill, the roads want to sI 
themselves up still better. Thus the 
are asking the Interstate Comme: 
Commission to boost freight mt 
16%. That would add about $1 | 4 
lion more revenue at 1947 traffic leve 
But a wage hike, the roads emphasix a 
would put them right back where thé 
were. So they want a future seco 
raise to cover whatever new costs con 
out of the wage parley. 
e Goal—What the roads apparently 
driving at is a return on rail proper 
of 6% (which the Supreme Court hi 
held “fair and reasonable” for pub! 
utilities), This year the roads think thes 
return will be about 3.75%. 

Hearings on the rate matter a 
scheduled to start next month. ‘Thei 
fingers crossed, the roads are hoping 
eA decision will come quicker tha 
last time. 

e Wage raises won’t be retroactive. 


15 Fo 
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’ Remington Rand bookkeeping 


‘freduce payroll 
[administrative costs 


) 


or modern business 


8,000,000 workers in American industry today 
) [pecessitate streamlined and mechanized payroll 
accounting for efficient administration. Whatever 
the size of your organization, deductions for social 
Security, withholding taxes, pension plans or insur- 
ance premiums mean that your payroll procedure 


must be accurate, fast, informational and controlled. 


Remington Rand bookkeeping machines pro- 


vide the special features to solve your payroll 





problems. Every form you require—payroll regis- 
Her, statement, pay check or envelope, individual 
arnings record, etc., is prepared at one operation. 


B 


Individual, adjustable registers accumulate each 
Mieduction separately. Cross computing registers 


sompute and print the net pay automatically. Com- 





mletely electrified alphabet, numeral and operating 
eys speed each operation. Checks are numbered, 

mated and “protected” automatically / 

Let your Remington Rand specialist show you 


1ow this machine works on your payrolls. Write 





o Remington Rand Inc., Adding-Bookkeeping- 
alculating Machines Division, Department BW, 
15 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 





FEATURED 
FOR 


Speed! 


MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 





Whatever your size... 
200 employees or 20,000... 






complete electrification 


Remington Rand features to help-you eliminate waste effort in 
your payroll administration—give you extra facts and figures 
for departmental and management control. 






























































is the word for 


— ADDING 





SS tet eeseeoccece 
S vaaee . 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 
ADDING MACHINES * CALCULATORS * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES * CASH REGISTERS 





~ 
MANUFACTURING 


Good. at rt 
~~ THREE! 


f/f 


x 
ENGINEERING APPLICATION 


| 





Take any type of air handling or conditioning requirement, 
and it makes sense to call in the nearest Clarage Applica- 


tion engineer. This man KNOWS his business — can give sepesvaras 
you expert advice. And back of his recommendations are PROCESSES 


engineering resources and manufacturing skills unsurpassed 
in the fan industry. Try Clarage for satisfactory results 
accomplished MORE economically. CLARAGE FAN COM- 
PANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan ... Application Engineering 
Offices in All Principal Cities. ae. 





FACTORY AND 
SPACE HEATING 





INDUSTRIAL AIR 
CONDITIONING 


MECHANICAL 
DaRAarT 


dow selling job, though. 
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California Bans Sale 
Of Tucker Stock 


Tucker Corp.’s new  stoc 
sorbed another hard blow 
this time from the Californ 
of Corporations. Other 
hedged with many restrictio: 
right to sell the stock (BW 
p20); California’s answer 
“No!” 

e Ruling—“The plan of busin 


applicant is unfair, unjust, 
equitable,” was the blunt 
Commissioner Edwin M. | 


of the Division of Corporati 
securities it proposes to issuc 
method to be used . in i 
disposing of [them] are such 
work a fraud upon the purch 
Floyd. D. Cerf Co., Inc., | 
underwriter, had hoped to sell 
fornia 500,000 of the 4 milli 
being offered. As a matter 
California brokers were alreac 
ing the stock—until the Diy 
Corporations headed them off. 
e Assurance—Despite this setba 


reported at the end of last weck + 


sales were going well. At that t 
the underwriter. reported, Tuc! 
already realized sufficient cash 


sure it possession of the gover 


owned Dodge-Chicago plant under | 


terms of its lease with War Asset 


ministration. 


The issue has been no out-thic 
And 


good bit of the dak still un 


the formal offering price of $5 a s! 
it is now quoted on Wall Stree 


8 YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
TO SEE THE 
REVOLUTIONARY 
NEW TUCKER ‘48 AUTOMOBILE 





THE ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 


for Permanent Jobs at the 
NEW TUCKER PLANT 


FAVORS for a party named ‘Tucker. 


DRA MARA Na LRA.” based at 


£1 


' bie Cai 


quickly 
Vocation 
has needé 
bin just : 





. of floor 


) 
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a 


ithe Cardineer can be 
quickly rolled to any 
“jocation in your office, 
as needed. 5500 records 
| in just 34 square feet 


of floor space! 


le 





One simple solution 


SHORTAGE OF SKILLED OFFICE WORKERS 


. : for two of your biggest problems 


When your office overhead pyramids to a new high and it 
seems impossible to get skilled office workers for work that must be done,— 


: put your records on Cardineer, and watch things roll! 


. The Diebold Cardineer Rotary File will bring you an entirely new conception 
5 of record control with speed, accuracy, and economy. You'll get more work done with 





kL less employee fatigue. You'll save time and money by stepping up the productive capacity 
of young trainees while you reduce the drudgery of record filing and finding. 


The efficiency of the Diebold Cardineer can be easily proved by motion studies on records 
similar to yours. Send today for “New Light on Your Oldest Office Problem” which tells 
about the dramatic “light-line” photographic studies. Check the coupon 





i ese el tl eal -----4 


Diebold, Incorporated 
1415 Fifth Sctreet, Canton 2, Ohio 


Send me “New Light on Your Oldest Office Problem” 
and other specific data on the use of Diebold 
Cardineers for 

() Purchasing Records 


0 Personnel and Pay- 
roll Records 


for Diebold Cardineer applications that interest you most. 
Inventories 
Cost Records 


1) | D ld 
1 N Cc 0 R P 0 R - T E 0 
Plant and Equipment 


r 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
MICROFILM ¢ ROTARY, VERTICAL AND VISIBLE FILING [) Production Records Records 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
I 
L 


ooo 


EQUIPMENT « SAFES, CHESTS AND VAULT DOORS 
¢ BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT « BURGLAR ALARMS «+ 
HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 





Name 





Firm Name 


bes cee eee cee cone me cee ee eee a eee GED Gs ae eee oe 


One operator can handle as many 
as eight Cardineers—a total of 
45,000 records—finding, posting 
— and filing without leaving her 
chair. Any other office worker 
ee | can refer to Cardinmeer records 
from the opposite side, without 
disturbing the operator. 




































In 24 and 30-inch blades for 


ceiling, floor, wall, or bench 
mounting. From $78.30, list. 





In 12, 16, 20, 24, and 30-inch 
blades for high or low-speed 
operation. From $40.65, list. 


In 10, 12, and 16-inch oscil- 
lating blades for desk or wall 
mounting. From $23.45, list. 


~Afow 70 HAVE A SHowpowy with 


jp 


6 

















a 


TAKE A PEEK IN THE OFFICE... are your girls alert and 
giving their all’. . . or has the heat put a crimp in their 
output? If so, a well-placed, whirlwind R & M Air Cir- 
culator will work wonders. Keeps ’em cool, comfortable 
... and coming through! 








Re 


HAVE A LOOK AT THE SHOP... are all hands hitting 
the ball—all day—or is “summer slump” showing its 
signs? It is? Then now is the time for those bargains in 
boosted “off-season” output—R & M Exhaust Fans. 
They keep men dry ... and driving! 














YOUR EXECUTIVES, TOO... . do a better job when heat 
doesn’t hinder their headwork. Air in motion helps keep 
minds in motion. For front-office men, there’s nothing 
fincr than a handsome, handy, quiet-as-a-whisper R & M 
De Luac Fan. 


FREE! 


R & M Fan Folder No. 
1950 and the name of 
your nearest distribu- 
tor will be sent on re- 
quest. Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Fan Sales Division, 
Springfield, Obio; or 

rantford, Ontario. 





over-the-counter market at 4% bid, 4 
asked. 

e Union Support—Perhaps the strong. 
est Chicago boosters of the issuc aside 
from Cerf have been the members of 
Local 83 of the United Auto W orkex 
(C.1.0.) This is the local to which 
the ‘Tucker employees belong. By Jy 
24, members had already “purchased 
$60,000 worth,” according to Steve 
Kane, chairman of the local. 

To further this aim, the Organizing 
Committee for Permanent Jobs at the 
New Tucker Plant (Steve Kane, chair. 
man) last Saturday put on a 13-hou 
“labor preview of the strikingly differ. 
ent Tucker 48.” ‘Tickets (picture, page 
66) were distributed exclusively by local 
union offices. 


Farm Mortgage Increase 
Causes Concern 


Both business and government circle; 
are beginning to show cone >: over the 
upward trend of the U. S. f: rm mortgage 
debt. 

In 1946, farm mortgages climbed 
some $170 million, bringing the ove: 
all total up to an estimated $5} billion 
This put an abrupt end to the down 
ward trend which had been going o1 
steadily for 16 years, 

e Still Low, But—Outwardly this woul 
not seem disturbing. Actually the fan 

mortgage debt was still—except for t! 

record low.of 1945—at the lowest point 
in 32 years. This meant that the tot 

debt was far under (by $14 billion) th. 
figure at the beginning of the war. An 

both debt and interest charges per acré 
were far below the 1923 levels. 

But several other factors are worrying 
the experts: 

e The average size of new farm mott- 
gage loans has been increasing sharply. 
In 1940 they averaged $2,290; last year 
they averaged nearly $4,000. 

e The number of new mortgages has 
shot up; last year they stood 26% above 
1945. 

e Inflation in farm real estate prices 
has reached serious proportions. Aver- 
age price per acre is now 92% above the 
1935-39 average, only a shade (6% 
under the record 1920 inflationary peak 
And sales reached a new high last year 
e Will Prices Hold Up?—Many wonder 
just how long the current high produce 
prices—chief cause for the farm real 
estate boom—are going to hold up. 
Prices could decline an average 15% or 
so before government support would 
come to the rescue. 


OLD STAND, NEW POST 


American Rolling Mill Co. is one of 
the few in the heavy industries field to 
have a special representative in charge 
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Fred B. Dechant. 





f stockholder relations. For the job it 
s picked Fred B. Dechant, manager 
f its Washington (D. C.) office for the 
st five years. Dechant joined the com- 
any over 20 years ago, has been super- 
sor of collateral advertising and gen- 
ral manager of sales. 

The move is part of the company’s 
tensive program to tell stockholders 
hat it’s all about. From his office in 
owntown New York, Dechant will also 
ve as liaison man with Wall Street 
inks and investment houses. 


‘S 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. has 
st its onetime ambition to become a 
seat Lakes-to-the-Gulf system (BW — 
un.22’46,p42).. The road’s directors 
ave voted to drop further con- 
ideration of a possible Katy-Chicago 
\ Eastern Illinois-Chicago Great West- 
m merger. Basis of their decision: 
n unfavorable report by outside engi- 
cers hired to study the feasibility of 
ie step. 

Robert R. Young, chairman of Alle- 
hany Corp., is increasing his nonrail 
avestments. ‘To his already substan- 
al holdings in the film, utility, and 
mvestment-trust fields, he has just 
dded farm equipment manufacturing. 
Along with Allen P.- Kirby, who has 
lng been Young’s moneyed partner 
in his various ventures, he bought a 
one-third interest in the Davis Mfg. 
0. of Wichita, Kan. 

Stockholders have finally - resecured 
control of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Ry, after almost 12 years of bankruptcy. 
Despite earlier misgivings (BW—May10 
47,076) both the U. S. District Court 
nad Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently agreed that: (1) Earnings in“re- 
cent years had actually restored solv- 
tncy; and (2) no drastic reorganization 
Was necessary. 
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THE WORLD’S FASTEST ADDING MACHINE. 
The Clary operates as fast as most operators 
can count, Prints and adds at 188 cycles per 
minute—as much as 48 per cent faster than 
other adding machines. And it does this 
quietly, without effort, because of its_basi- 
cally new electromotive design. It operates by 
fast rotary motion—something new in adding 
machines. That’s why the Clary is the world’s 
fastest—why it does more with less effort. 


THE EASIEST TO USE. The keyboard is com- 
pact. Arranged so the hand can span it easily. 
Motorized control bars are fully automatic. 
Require no spacing stroke. Hand motions are 
reduced because of the thumb add-bar. The 
keyboard is entirely new, carefully planned 
to minimize eye fatigue and reduce human 
errors. These and many other Clary features 
give you more speed with less effort. 


ADDS, SUBTRACTS, MULTIPLIES. The Clary 
adds and subtracts with equal ease. Touch the 
minus bar and the subtracted item prints in 
red. Multiplication is fast because of the 
Clary’s greater speed and the convenient 
thumb add-bar, 


IT’S QUIET, TOO. The Clary is much quieter 
than ordinary adding machines, thanks to 
smooth, rotary motion. Even in a large office 
equipped with many Clarys, you can still hear 
yourself think and other people talk. 





CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, Main Office & 
Factory 1526 N. Main, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


SALES OFFICES: Albuquerque — Amarillo — Austin-—— 


Baltimore ——Baton Rouge — Birmingham — Cleveland— 
Charleston — Chicago — Cincinnati——- Columbus, Ohio=— 
Corpus Christi—Dallas—Davenport, lowa—-Denver—El 
Paso—Evansville, Ind.—Fargo, N. D.—Fresno, Calif.— 
Fort Worth—Houston—Huntington, W. Va.—Jonesboro, 
Ark.—Kansas City—Knoxvilie —Long Beach, Calif.— 
Louisville—Minneapolis——Nashville—New Orleans—-New 
York—Oklahoma City—Omaha—Peoria—Philadelphia— 
Phoenix—Portland, Ore.——Sacramento—-Salt Lake City 
San Bernardino—San Diego—San Francisco—San Jose— 
Santa Ana, Calif.—Santa Barbara—Seattle—Sioux Falls, 
Ss. D.—Spokane—Springfield, Mo.——-St. Cloud, Minn.— 
Syracuse — Wheeling — Wichita— Anchorage, Alaska— 
Honolulu Montreal —Ottawa—Vancouver— Amsterdam 
Bruxelles — Buenos Aires — Rio de Janeiro — Caracas, 
Venezuela—El Salvador—Guatema!la—Honduras— 
Managua, Nicaragua——Mexico City and many more soon. 
if our representative is not listed in the phone book 
write or wire for his address. 


sets a new standard for an old industry 











LET THE THUMB DO THE ADDING. The Clary 
Thumb Add-Bar is an extra add-bar at the base of 
the keyboard. It can be pressed simultaneously with 
one or more numeral keys. Eliminates one operation 
The hand remains in position to enter the next 
group of figures. A wonderful time-saver. Another 
reason why you get more work out of your Clary 


WHAT THE NEW CLARY MEANS TO YOU. It 
does more work with less effort. It means 
easier Operation—fewer chances for human 
error. More accomplished by your accounting 
department in an eight-hour day. Decreased 
“burden.” Higher profits. 


WHAT OTHERS THINK OF THE NEW CLARY. 
Response has been instantaneous. After 16 
months of production, the Clary is selling 
from coast to coast and in many foreign 
countries. Business has been quick to see that 
Clary fulfills a need for a new adding ma- 
chine in tune with the times. The trend is 
up. The value sound. Be- — 

fore you buy be sure to try 
the new Clary. 





TELL ME MORE about the new Clary. Please 
send your latest booklet telling how the 
Clary can save us time in our accounting 
operations. No obligation, of course, 


NAME... 


FIRM. 


ADDRESS 


-—<— rere ae ae GS 


STAT E..naeee 
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For non-electric lifting 


When lifting must be done by 
hand and the loads are in 
widely scattered places, the 
sensible thing is to carry the 
hoist to the load. 

Here the ‘Budgit’ Chain 
Block is the perfect solution. 
One man lifts, carries and 
hangs up the largest size, with 
which he can lift two tons. 
Never, ‘Budgit’, 
could one man handle a two- 
ton capacity chain block. 


before the 


The astonishingly light 
weight and the ease of opera- 
tion are time and money- 
saving qualities for factories, 
warehouses, stores, service 
shops—wherever loads must 
be lifted by hand. 

Easy lifting comes from anti- 
friction 
and all working parts, includ- 
ing the automatic load brake, 


bearings throughout 


operating in grease in a sealed 


housing. 
“Budgit’ Chain Blocks 
come tn sizes to lift up to 
M, 4, I and 2-ton loads. 
Prices start at $59.50. 


Send for Bulletin No. 76; 7 


jor complete 





information. 


‘BUD GIT’ 
Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





MAXWELL 


Bui fers of ‘Shaw-Box’ ¢ es, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

H¢ ther lifting spe ties. M rs of Ashcroft Gauges, 

om Valves, Consolidated sty and Relief Valves and 
‘Am n Indus struments, 
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Delay and then more delay is the 
emerging technique for handling the 
union liability issue under the Taft- 
Hartley law—it is a thorny question 
with an as yet invisible ultimate solu- 
tion. 

The expedient was developed in De- 
troit this week after negotiators for the 
United Auto Workers (C.I.0.) and 
the Ford Motor Co. ran head-on into 
each other on the issue. A frenzied 
week end of dickering, followed by 
an intermittent all-day, all-night nego- 
tiation, solved the issue only by tabling 
it. 

The union thus won a victory of 
essentials. The company agreed not 
to file any liability suit during the 
study period, running up to a full year. 
The formula is a variant on the un- 
conditional surrender of the coal mine 
operators in the negotiations with the 
United Mine Workers. It leaves the 
liability section of the Taft-Hartley law 
all but completely impotent. 

e Study Committee—The Ford-U.A.W. 
formula calls for an initial three-month 
study period on the issue by a com- 
mittee consisting of two men from 
each side. If they reach no unanimous 
decision in that time, they will add 
a fifth member to the committee. 
Study will then proceed for an ad- 








ditional three months, or more if a 


TRUCE on the Rouge: Ford’s Bugas (left), U. A. W.’s Leonard agree to wait and sh 


Ford Terms a National Pattern’ 


Expedient of delay gets around thorny union liability 
tion of Taft-Hartley act. U.A.W. wins major point; company w 
not file suit during compromise “study period.” 


majority of the group wants it. Ai 
a maximum one-year term, the w 
can reopen the issue on direct 
tiations. During all of this period, ' 
company agrees not to sue the um 
for contract violation. But it ma 
tains all other rights under the agi 
ment—which is still incomplete. 
If no solution on the issue is reac’ 
during the full year, the unioit is 5 
to strike. If it should go out on str: 
all other provisions of the contract \ 
apply. 
© Fashioning a Trend—Hammeri ng 





this set of conditions was a_ job oa 
more than two days of argumet but 
punctuated by dissensions within bof that sa 
fronts, hopes and despairs, ~ e\ 
a congressional threat of inquiry. I wa 
Ford’s first proposal was isi auto at 
from a general trend in manageme ted 
thinking evolved since mid-July. 
had become apparent that the labil insurat 
clause of the Taft-Hartley law held “Da 
potential of creating industrial \ 
fare. And the warfare could conccig™ Mutua 
ably stop the national econom) deal He to 
in its tracks. 
Management laid out its gene claims 
sition in the first Ford offer, stantia 
feeler moves in the strike at \fur : 
Corp. (BW—Aug.2’47,p63). And ‘YF | 
position ran directly counter to ' Jim 


surrender of the coal mine operato! 
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The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 


that makes your interests our first consideration 


UNIOR looked so shocked and puzzled that I laughed— = my worries were quickly over. So my advice is: drive 
but not for long. I remembered that I must have had carefully, and get Hardware Mutuals low-cost, full- 
that same look after my own rea/ smash-up. standard protection—with all the benefits and plus- 
I was plenty worried. Somehow I'd never thought an _ protection of the policy back of the policy. 
auto accident could happen to me. Then I re- 
called what Jim said about Hardware Mutuals Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 
insurance when I bought it some years ago. BUSINESS . . . AUTOMOBILE . . . HOME 
“Day or night, when you need Hardware 


Mutuals service you'll get it—fast,” Jim said. Hardware Mutu als 


He told how prompt and sympathetic their 


claims service is—and mentioned those sub- FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 

° —— P ‘ Pure Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
stantial dividend Savings I ve been receiving Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 
every time I’ve renewed my policy. HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Jim was right. Thanks to Hardware Mutuals Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 











= YEAR "ROUND COMFORT 


: ‘| for Indoor People... 
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¢ 
| | eee With 
EMERSON-ELECTRIC FANS | 


F “5 o'clock fatigue” hits your office, factory, store or shop, 
ahead of the clock, do something to stir things up. Start with 
the stagnant, muggy air. Keep air in motion to keep people in 
action. Ask your Emerson-Electric dealer to suggest the proper 
air-moving equipment to fit your particular needs, or write for 
free Folder No. 456 today! 











EXHAUST FANS — Power- BELT-DRIVE FANS. For big OSCILLATING FANS, 
j ful, quiet, these fans air-moving jobs in all sturdily built, big 
; force out dead air, ex- kinds of buildings, in- breeze capacity, 
cessive heat, odors and cluding attic installation quiet operation. Ideal 


steam. Built to last! in homes. Unusually quiet! for business or home. 











THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO., St.Louis 21, Mo, AIR cIRcULATORS in 


d 30” sizes. 





di everywhere. 


EMERSON £25 ELECTRIC 


MOTORS: FANS ——E— ———S— APPLIANCES 
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who agreed to the now-famo 
and willing to work” clause 


contract with John L. Lewis (p\. 


Jul.12’47,p80). 

eClub in Hand—Instead of 
away all rights, manufacturers 
denced by the initial Ford 
wanted to keep hold of this « 


they promised not to use it Wien; 
union itself was not to blame {v; ; 


tract violations. 
Thus, at Ford, there wou 
been no suit if the union (1) 


to stand behind an unauthoriz | str 


and its leaders, (2) tried active) 
end it, and, (3) allowed the imp 


company-union umpire to dec 
whether labor had carried out its »; 


of the bargain. 
U.A.W. rejected this formula. 


reason was that “life and death’ p ; 


would be placed in the hands ' 


man: the umpire. The flat reject; 
of this proposal led to free expectat: 


of a strike this weck. 

e Proposals—Last Sunday the comp 
came back with another proposal- 
the four-man committee be sct 


Ford first proposed a six-month te: 


for these negotiations. ‘The union 
gation caucused. It then decided 


if it could obtain a year’s term it wou 


accept the proposition. 
Meanwhile, the co-author of 


new labor law, Rep. Fred Hartley, \ 
learning with high interest about t 


six-month study period. He issuc 
statement promising an immediate 
vestigation to see whether Ford . 


the union were jointly trying to ev 


the new law. 
This evidently was a factor in 


ing Henry Ford II and his top adyis: 
executive vice-president Emest Bree: 


to turn down the proposal to w! 


the company vice-president on_ labo; 
John S. Bugas, had assented. ‘The co 


ferences resumed. 
e Compromise—Hours later the 1 


agreed to one change in its count 
proposal: The negotiations would m 
longer than the company-sponsor 
term of six months, and up to 


union-demanded “apes of a year, 
the impartial fifth committeeman 
voted. 


Anouncement that the threaten 
Ford strike had been “canceled” ! 
lowed speedily. And Hartley declai 
himself satisfied that the terms of * 
tlement were not an evasion of ¢ 


law. 
Both parties view the compro 


as a concession dictated by self-interes 
The company doesn’t want to provic 
the testing ground for a protracté 
strike against the law. The issue the 
would be bigger than the Ford Mot 
Co. It would attract to the battle 
much wider section of the labor mov 
ment than could ever be interested 10 
direct U.A.W.-Ford dispute. Nor co 
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fF Liability and Consequences 


Management is coming face-to- 
face with the ticklish problem 
of union liability clauses in a 
wide scattering of cases under 
the Taft-Hartley law. Here are 
some of the week’s developments: 
e lhe International Harvester 
Co. has offered to omit a no- 
strike provision in future labor 
contracts, in return for a written 
union promise of “reasonable, 
positive action” to avert wildcat 
strikes. The C.I.O.’s Farm 
Equipment Workers Union re- 
fused, asked the company to 
waive its right to sue the union 
for strike damages. 

e The American Paper Goods 
Co., Chicago, signed a new labor 
contract with a “no-suit” clause. 
In return, A.F.L.’s General Serv- 
ice Employees Union pledged its 
“best efforts” to prevent wildcat 
work stoppages. 

e The Globe Co., Chicago man- 
ufacturer, filed suit against 
C.1.0.’s United Steelworkers of 
# America and its Local 3868 for 
| strike damages. Company alleged 
the union struck July 14 in viola- 
tion of its contract. It placed 
damages at $75,000 to Aug. 1, 
asked $30,000 more for each 
week the stoppage continues. 

e In another strike damage suit, 
the Tincu Forging Die & Tool 
Co., Chicago, asked $25,000 
damages, plus $5,000 a week ad- 
ditional, ate the International 
Die Sinkers Conference, an inde- 
pendent union. The company 
alleged the union “induced” 15 
employees to quit work July 15 
to support other members of the 
union who were on strike against 
the Kropp Forge Co. Tincu was 
engaged in subcontract work for 
| Kropp Forge. When the union 
settled with Kropp Forge, what 
started as a sympathy strike be- 
came a strike against Tincu for 
new contract terms. 

























the union want to take on such a fight 
for the sheer joy of it. In achieving 
legal immunity it has what it wants, 
much as it would prefer a less dis- 
guised arrangement. 

* Dead Letter?—If no major company 
and major union offer themselves to 
fight the issue out, the liability section 
of the Taft-Hartley act will fall into 
the dead-letter box. It will then be 
up to Congress to determine whether 
its conception of the public interest 
should be forced upon a management 
which prefers to bargain some of its 
new rights away. 
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it needn’t be big... 


a small hydraulic jack can lift a whale of a load. With anti-friction 
bearings, too, size is no rigid measure of capacity. For Torrington 
Needle Bearings, the most compact ever devised, are able 


To carry heavier loads... 


in proportion to their size than any other anti-friction bearing. Behind 
the advantages of small size and high capacity lies the principle of 
Needle Bearing construction ... a full complement of small diameter 
precision rollers providing maximum area of bearing contact surface. 

If your problem is handling heavy radial loads in minimum space, 
let our engineering staff help you apply Needle Bearings in your 
product. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


NEEDLE ¢ SPHERICAL ROLLER ~ STRAIGHT ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER + BALL 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, LTD. 


137 WELLINGTON STREET, W. TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 

































































In this 
mysterious affinity 
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| No. 1 way—Lifting, car- 
rying, setting down loads 
of iron and steel, bagged, 
boxed or loose. Policing 
factory aisles, parking lots. 






No. 2 way —Starting, 
stopping, controlling ma- 
chines automatically through 
magnetically engaged 
clutches and brakes. 


No. 3 way—Removing 
stray pieces of iron from ma- 
terials in process, protecting 
valuable machinery, salvag- 
ing scrap from refuse. 












A MAJOR SOURCE OF 


FACTORY SAVINGS 


The mysterious attraction between magnet and 
iron or steel provides a potent source of major 
handling economies, and of progress in automatic 
operation of plant processes. 

For handling economies, install a Cutler- 
Hammer Lifting Magnet on overhead traveling 
cranes, on monorail units, on battery driven lift 
or industrial trucks, and it will speed up the 
movement of iron and steel in your yards, your 
factory floors, in storage and elsewhere. It will 
police up the aisles in your factory, the company 
parking lot, airplane runways and hangars. 

Boxed or bagged parts, nails, screws, bundles 
of rods, big assemblies, scrap or turnings can be 
picked up, moved, laid down FAST. You will be 
startled at the money saving capacity of magnetic 
handling. 

For automatic starting and stopping of 
machines, look to Cutler-Hammer Magnetic 
Clutches to engage and disengage two or more 
moving machine members at the touch of a 
button or the functioning of any automatic electric 
control device. 

For automatic, dependable stopping look to the 
Cutler-Hammer Magnetic Brake. 

Cutler-Hammer Magnetic Separators and Sepa- 
rator Magnets mounted on process flow equip- 
ment sort out stray bits of iron and steel from 
grain, flour, ingredients, ash and waste. 

The mysterious affinity between magnets and 
ferrous metals can be a major source of savings. 
And Cutler-Hammer’s engineering experience has 
long been a major source of profitable solutions 
in this field. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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NLRB Gets Set 


As Aug. 22 deadline nar; 






de dail 
erward, 





be use 


sch wo! 

board is in frenzy of activity, | 2 w 
tley 

must set procedures, policies. » unde 





5,000 old cases still pend. 


For more than a decade eve: 
ernment agency which has foun: 
housed in the old, rococo Rocha 
Bldg. has been acutely uncomfor: 
And it wasn’t only a matter of th 
unsuitable accommodations, 

















cases in 
ing fre 
refusal 
yen wl 
handec 
RB wi 


rm if th 


i the er 


If a visitor failed to understand { : 
real reason, it was because he hadn:¥R 39 , 
been hauled over by a veteran Wj. 7° ¢ 
ington cab driver. If he were, his « re new 
tion to the cabbie soon evoked an ; Denha 
teresting tidbit: He was being dri ted to 
to what, in the city’s gaslight days, ann 
been its fanciest house of assignati zs be a 

The Rochambeau is currently occu.” 
“lg the National Labor Relat: BReappo 
e Still Under Scrutiny—As the busiest per at 


agency in Washington this week, NLRB 
has little time at the moment for fan. 
tasies about the history of its environs, 
Nevertheless, not since the days when 
carriages pulled into the Rochambeau’s 
porte-cochere with their shades drawn 
has the virtue of its occupants been 4 
matter of such public interest. 

A congressional committee is 
picious. Labor is mistrustful. And jeal 
ous employers want to be certain th 
are not cheated of new rights conferred 
upon them by the ‘Taft-Hartley 
Under such pitiless scrutiny the board 
must work out a program for living 
like Caesar’s wife. 

e Problems—Facing NLRB is the Aug 
22 deadline when the new law tak 
effect (BW —Jun.28’47,p15). Before thc 
it must: (1) dispose of many of the 5, 
pending cases; (2) establish procedures 
and policies to be followed in admin- 
istering the new law. 

On the first problem, some prelim 
nary steps have already been taken. The 
21 regional NLRB offices have more 
than 4,000 of the pending cases. ‘They 
have been instructed to send to Wash- 
ington any unfair labor practice com- 
plaints which have not had hearings i 
which do not allege illegal conduct u 

der the new law. 

Since the Taft-Hartley law does not 
give status to supervisory employees, all 
union petitions seeking certification of 
units involving supervisors are being dis- 
missed. 

e Special Precautions—The regional of- 
fices also are taking special “eanaganin ms 
with election petitions involving pla 
guards, craft units, or professional em- 
ployees. These groups have special 
status under the new law. 






































Until Aug. 22, decisions are being 
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Berward, 


be used. 


ide daily under the Wagner act. 
only the Taft-Hartley law 
Thus, hundreds of cases 


ch won’t reach final decision by 
22 will be dismissed if the Taft- 
rtley law has cut the ground out 


m under them. 


This would in 


clude 


cases involving supervisors, some in- 
me free speech, and many involv- 
refusal-to-bargain charges. 
ven where decisions in those cases 
handed down before the deadline, 
RB will lack the power to enforce 
m if they are against the employer 

| the employer refuses to comply. 
| )pen Questions—Important proce- 
ra] and policy questions for the post- 
B. 22 period had not been decided 
n J. Copeland Gray and Abe Mur- 


‘1 new board members, and Robert 


F Denham, new 


gencral counsel, 


were 


Bded to the NLRB team to serve in- 


fim appointments, 


They will be sub- 


Bt to Senate confirmation next Janu- 


FReappointed board members are 
Bairman Paul M. Herzog, John M. 
fouston, James J. Reynolds, Jr. The 


w board will draft a general statement 
Ir egg and procedures before the 


idline. 


4 
lia ative procedures act. 


iLeft for 


Decision—Even 
estions will be left for decision 


SO, 


This is required by the new 


many 
in 


cific situations. One, for example, is 
e right of workers in a craft unit to 
tition NLRB for certification 
ste from an industrial unit of which 
ey are a part when no dispute exists 
tween the employer and a union rep- 


Bon ty > > 
senting the larger group. 
» The taree reappointed members an- 


scpa- 


Kipated a flood of problems over han- 
y They asked the staff 
pveral weeks ago to present questions. 


ling the new law. 


he staff came up with 


70 of them. 


he board members though they had 


mt 


ite in formulating the policies. 


Last week Houston, 
with 


knham met 


Reynolds, 
the Senate-House 


Bswers for some. Others required fur- 
study and consultation with new 
mbers, who would have to partici- 


and 


int study committee, which was given 


ORY of the questions. 
ew went over them, 
they 
p\ hen it was over, Sen. Joseph H. Ball, 
Fred A. Hartley, 


where 


rman, and Rep. 


The NLRB 
indicating their 
were formulated. 


ice-chairman, expressed satisfaction 
the board’s approach. 


Troublesome—One 


of the 


most 


iesome questions is the recognition 
—— unions, particularly in the 

, which intend to boycott NLRB. 
a to refuse to register with 


Labor Dept. or to file non-Com- 


t affidavits for their officials. Such 
is may be allowed to intervene in 


own defense when their right to 
sent the workers is challenged by 
ther union or when they are ac- 
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Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, New Y ork, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louts, San Francisco. Agents in 
other principal cities. Canadian 
Subsidiary: Whiting Corporation 
(Canada) Lid., Toronto, Ontario. 
Expert Department: 30 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 








Efficient material movement is 
vital to production economy . . . and a 
crane—the right crane—is frequently the 
most effective way to handle incoming 
materials and work in process. Experi- 
ence alone can determine. 


For the past sixty years, industry 


has used Whiting Cranes to raise pro- 


duction hours and reduce costly time 
spent in material handling. Whiting 
experience has demonstrated that it is 
most economical in the long run if the 
right crane is designed for the job. 
Whiting scientific job analysis and de- 
termination of the duty cycle provides 
equipment specifically job-rated. 


Let the experience of Whiting 
Engineers provide the most efficient crane 
for your plant. Whiting Corporation, 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 





Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 
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MOBILIFT 
“Pays Off 


on MANPOWER 
on SPACE 
on TIME 








Executives who have installed MOBILIFT notice an imme- 
diate drop in production costs. It is only natural that 
MOBILIFT should “Pay Off” when you consider its many 
advantages over hand labor methods. The biggest saving is 
on manpower. A MOBILIFT can do the job of a whole 
crew of hand labor—carries larger loads, eliminates rehand- 
ling, and protects workmen from accidents and back-breaking 
labor. MOBILIFT cuts the time on 
any materials handling job to only 
a fraction of the time required by a 
hand truck system. By stacking at 
higher levels, MOBILIFT increases 
your usable storage space. These are 
only a few of the ways MOBILIFT 
can reduce your costs, 


WRITE for Full Details TODAY! 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO., 835 S. E. Main Street, Portland 14, Oregon 
76 


















cused of an unfair labor pra: 
they cannot be certified. It’s 
also, whether a nonregistered | 
be allowed on an election ba! 

In this connection, and of 
mediate concern, is whether a 
can be issued on or after Aug. 2? 
case filed before that date by an 
registered union, 


Foremen Revamp 


Lewis’ mine supervisor 
union takes on new form, name 
On the surface it’s independen 
but some see U.M.W. influence 


Officially, John L. Lewis’ union , 
mine foremen is dead—cut from th DHN MC 
zich stout United Mine Workers’ trunifiiie his fore 
The pruning was part of the price L< 
paid for his phenomenal Wi ne agre ped the 
(BW-—Jul.12’47,p80). pining bs 

But Lewis has never been geal n typ case Dé 


cast aside a weapon because its {1 Later . 
usefulness is only potenti: ul. His conc ctive ba 
of a union of coal foremen is fai en at Jo 
dead. Already an independent org ur Penn 

AVS “ag 


tion has sprung up to take the pla Ice 
his District 50’s affiliated United C! 
ical, Technical & Supervisory Empl 
ees. The new group’s name: The U: 

Clerical, ‘Technical & Supervisory hes 
of America. No connection between 
and U.M.W., has been established. 3 


the extent to which the association ¢ 
























urgh in 
t [. & | 
rength. | 
ut that : 
nore thar 
dustry ( 
Testing 
he testin 





count on U.M.W. help is an open quegi* The 
tion. . a 
e McAlpine’s Climb—As a result og d ? 
Lewis’ bargaining, at least one mem! iaresentin 
of his union was out of a job. H me 
John McAlpine, formerly on the mine oh si 
workers’ payroll as president of the prher 
UCT oremen 

As McAlpine closed up his organiz:fi@" ro 
tion’s unpretentious offices in Pitts a 
burgh, it was an undramatic end to bh wd i 
union’s seven-year life. The seven years "The st 
had been enlivened by scores of minof ate 
walkouts, two large strikes, and _ con- ais 
stant litigation. McAlpine’s departucil 1946 
left the foremen organizing field to the rg 


newly formed association. But th 

e How It Grew—McAlpine’s union was. — 
chartered in 1940 as the Mine Offical”. - 

Union of America. It later changed its eee 
title to U.C.T., and was welcomed into New I 
the U.M.W. in 1942. The same yea. 
the union won bargaining rights fro! 





their on 


NLRB at the Rhiscom Collieries C ra: with 

}, Medrst reo 
It later lost them when the board (Ct glows 
cided against foremen’s unions in t letele 


guidepost Maryland Drydock case BW Se simnc 
—May15’43,p90). About g 
U.C.T. went on its first rampage to We 
win new recognition in 1944. By = 1.81 P 
time the National War Labor boatfi yo: 
agreed to hold hearings, it had close Wille 
down 70 mines. W Then the board de- 





The ass« 
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NHN MCALPINE: John L. Lewis wrote 
f his foremen’s union and his job. 


+ 
ul 


ded the operators could extend bar- 
ining rights to U.C.T. the union took 
§ case back to NLRB. 
Later the union sought to test col- 
ctive bargaining rights for its fore- 
en at Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.’s 
ur Pennsylvania captive mines. A few 
avs before the he: arings began in Pitts- 
ugh in September, 1945, the foremen 
tT. & L. pits struck in a show of 
rength. It was the spearhead of a walk- 
ut that within two weeks had closed 
ore than two-thirds of the coal-mining 
ndustry (BW—Oct.27'45,p107) 
Testing Ground—]. & L. thus became 
e testing ground for the entire indus- 
The board, by a two to one de- 
ision, said the foreinen had a right to 
femand a bargaining session. This was 
n important decision: It went a step 
evond the earlier Packard case, in 
hich only independent, nonaffiliated 
remen’s unions were permitted to act. 
nelections at the J. & L. pits, U.C.T. 
aptured the production and mainte- 
ance foremen, but lost in the clerical, 
echnical, and supervisory unit. 
The steel corporation again took up 
he battle by opposing inclusion of the 
supervisors in the Krug-Lewis agreement 
f 1946. The NLRB filed an unfair 
labor charge against the corporation. 
But the issue will never be decided 
in that case. The board withdrew the 
suit when it gave up jurisdiction over 
toremen under the ‘Taft-Hartley law. 
‘ New Hope—The mine foremen realize 
their only. present union opportunity 
lies with their new association. At its 
ist Teorganization meeting in Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., at the end of July it 
pou Samuel W illets, a 68-year-old, 
-time weighmaster, as its president. 
Abo ut 80 foremen, mostly from north- 
em West Virginia and a few from two 
).&L. P ennsylvania mines, were present. 
Their aims: recognition and bargaining. 
| Willets claims one thing in his favor: 
The association is not affiliated with any 


Ner 
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ILLUSTRAVOX fwo-way presentation delivers 
your training message the ONE BEST WAY 





ORTABLE, inexpensive Illustravox 
sound slidefilm training assures maxi- 


mum two-way effectiveness at minimum 
expense. Trainees learn faster and remem- 
ber longer than under former training 
methods, and make more valuable, more 
efficient employees. 

@ @ Illustravox uses attention-arresting 
pictures and spoken words to command 
interest. Your training story is seen and 
heard . . . mever varies, never is misinter- 
preted. Whether presented in the home 
office or in the field, it always carries the 


authoritative voice of headquarters 


@ @ @ Field-proven in peacetime and war, 
Illustravoxcomprises over 80% ofallsound 
slidefilm equipment now in use. Inall types 
of sales, service, and other industrial train- 
ing, business leaders agree, I//ustravox two- 
way training 1s the one best way. Place your 
order with your Illustravox dealer today or 
writeThe Magnavox Company, Illustravox 
Division, Dept. BW-8, Fort Wayne 4, Ind, 
* *& & 


See “The Illustrated Voice.” Outstanding com- 


mercial film of the year, it shows how Illustravox 
can best be applied to your training and selling 
needs. Ask your Illustravox dealer or film producer 


for a showing today! 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 





Your story is HEARD 


DIVISION OF THE 


Ma navox 
COMPANY oJ FORT WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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Nol -fou Ct 


Smart, new, 
essential for homes and 
clubs—helps you keep 
weatherwise 


BENDIX-FRIEZ 


‘Windial’ ti 


It's new—there's nothing just like it, — 
It's fascinating—every change in 
wind speed and direction is instantly 
highly useful—all 
sportsmen will find it essential. Com- 


opporent. It's 


pact... easily installed ... operates 
on regular house current. Write for 


complete description. TRADEMARK 


Handsome, edge-lighted dials regis- 
ter speeds of over 100 m.p.h. Smart 
metal case, controlled lighting. 


Remote control transmitter easily mounts 
on roof. Distinctive, durable, scientifically 
occurate. 


FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 


BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 


23,,, 


(peg. So 


AVIATION CORPORATION 











Engineered for Dependability .. 


Electzuc 


Lent 


Exacting manufacture backed by thorough 





engineering gives Lamb Electric motors 
long, trouble-free operation conducive to 
satisfactory product performance. Because 
of this standard of dependability, Lamb 
Electric motors are being teamed up with 
more and more of America’s finest products. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENT, OHIO 


Zant 


MOTORS 





light-weight universal 
motor with efficient spur 


gear speed reducer. 


Elecite 


SPECIAi APPLICATION 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


MOTORS 








SAMUEL WILLETTS: Is his revamp 
foremen’s union free of Lewis? 


organized group—meaning the U.\{.\ 
That was one objection to U.C.1. 
@ Talking—The association’s ney 
dent was a field representative of | 
U.C.T. for more than a year and a] 


tors,” Willetts reports. “We ! 
they'll recognize us. Strikes?- I do: 
believe in them.” 


however, have dealt with the U.\J 
chief long enough to know how apr 
a biblical quotation can be in la 
lations. They confine their comme 
to: ““The voice is the voice of \\ 
but the hand is the hand of Lewis,” 


JOBLESS PAY BARRED 


The testy question of eligibility { 
unemployment compensation during 


strike has been answered in Michig 
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A new state law specifies that all won, hour 
ers in a plant involved in a labor e unio: 
pute become ineligible for jobless ben picketi 
fits. A state court has overruled a Micifi@ptinued 
igan Unemployment Compensatiog§\M, Fra 
Commission policy which allowed worifieal, is o 
ers not “directly interested” in a strig™ming yc 
to collect the benefits. mated” 
Management has consistently ome 15, 
posed the Michigan commission’s p0ifea plan 
icy set last year (BW—Sep.21'46.p-) fenolic 
It has contended that unions can ¢ ajestic 
plants by striking only in one key <cffhk Mfg 
partment. Thus all except those in thjsion Co 
one struck department have been ab4§No Tit 
to collect jobless pay. y rece 
The court decision on the Michig:f& new p 
commission’s general practice came produ 
a Chevrolet Gear & Axle Division cat busy 
Management appealed an M.U.C.C. organi 
cision that 58 die workers wer t turn 
through no fault of their own dunngihd Mey 
a U.A.W. strike. The court re enth 
the commission. A further appeal ‘hen 1 
possible. However, indications fin ea 
strongly against any change in the nc\fhd no 
precedent. 
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' in early June “for lack of steel,” 






ause Squabble 


Small-time strike takes on 
nificance as an A.F.L. union 
ges an lllinois plant with 
lating a Taft act provision. 


\ small-time labor dispute involving 
78employee plant has suddenly 
lted into nationwide significance. 
yon: ‘The union in the dispute 
eatens to use the ‘laft-Hartley act 
a weapon against an employer. If 
union makes it stick, businessmen 

have assumed that the new law 
all to their advantage may get a 
ck. 

Btripped of charges and counter- 
ges, the strike is asics lly a union’s 
tt to force recognition ‘leading to 
mtract. ‘The Interna tional Broth- 
hood of Electrical Workers (A.F.L.), 
cal B-1031, claims to hold signed 
ds of 65 of the 78 employees in the 
nt of Naxon Utilities Corp., Skokie, 
,a Chicago suburb, The firm makes 
per-size washing machines and other 

ctrical household appliances. 
Refusal to Confer—The union as- 
ts that the employer has refused 
ye than 15 invitations to confer on 
ion recognition demands. ‘hese 
e come from the U. S. Conciliation 
vice, Illinois Dept. of Labor, and 
ret public bodies, as well as the 
ion, which has a standing request. 
nce the union charges that the 
mpany is wilfully violating Sec. 204 
1) of the Labor Management Re- 
ms Act. This section provides that 
iployers and unions shall “exert every 
sonable effort to make and main- 
In agreements concerning rates of 
vy, hours, and working conditions.” 
e union has told the company that 
} picketing “is in protest against your 
ntinued violation” of the law. 
M. Frank Darling, president of the 
al, is one of the I.B.E.W.’s up-and- 
ming younger men. His is an “amal- 
mated” local, holding contracts for 
me 15,000 members in 41 Chicago- 
1 plants. Among them: American 
enolic Corp., Jefferson Electric Co., 
ajestic Radio & ‘Television Corp., 
ik Mfg. Co., Sonora Radio & Tele- 
ion Corp. 
No Time Wasted—The Naxon firm 
y recently moved from Chicago to 
new plant in Skokie. It was barely 
production when Darling’s agents 
t busy. It looked like a pushover 
organize. 
t turned out to be a toughie. Irving 


id Meyer Naxon as yet have shown 


enthusiasm for Darling’s idea. 
wearers were laid 


1 no nonwearers got the axe, the 
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These and hundreds of other users of shipping containers are 
numbered among our customers. Whatever the product may 
be—from Pianos to precision parts—our 25 years’ experience 
enables us to design containers that assure better protection, 
reduce shipping weight, and provide for increased produc- 
tion. Write today. We'll be glad to help you solve your 
packing problems. There’s no obligation, of course. | 
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Send for your copy of “The General Box.” It’s free—it’s 


packed with facts of interest to you. 
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wie 4 =General sox comPANY 
D5 foune young GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill, 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East $t. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 
Continental Box Comp 
Houston, Dallas. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: 
New plants and expan.led 
production facilities are 
mow in fullope: sation. Your 
inquiry or orcer will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 
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program 


Here is a blueprint for rn 
increased production in Poa a 

your plant or department. Se . 
Whether your plant is ook at 
large or small, accidents re ene 
cost you money in dam- ves 

aged machinery, injured 
personnel, wasted materials 
and lost man-hours. Now, 
to help you increase the 
efficiency of your plant, a well-known safety engi- 
neer has drawn on his 21 years of accident- 
prevention experience to bring you a factory-tested 
safety plan. With the principles set forth in 
this timely book, you can cut your accident losses 
to a minimum. 





Production 
with Safety 


By A. L. Dickie 
Supervising Safety Engineer, Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany; Member of the American Society of Safety 


Engineers 
242 Pages, 6 x 9, $2.50 
McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization and 
fanagement Series 

Here 1s a book written by a practical safety 
engineer to guide alert plant supervisors and 
executives in promoting siislenes and increasing 
yroduction through accident prevention. Going 
cone the consideration of human suffering and 
disability caused by ac- 





THIRTEEN STEPS cidents, this book shows 


ad SArSTY in vivid detail how ac- 
1, Relationship 0 _ om « , 
Safety Engineer — cost cold, hard 
to Department dollars. It tells _why 
Foreman accident-prevention is an 
2. The Indispen- integ par — 
sahia Stak tn hee integral part of produc 
cident Prevention tion efficiency and re- 
3. The Accident veals the hidden costs 
Sequence and resulting from accidents. 


Accident Analysis 


4. Accident Causes, Methods ot accident an- 
with a Dash of alysis , are clearly ex- 
Psychology Added aan ne f 

The No-Injury plained and ways o 
Accident pe mere eliminating un- 

6. Direct and Indi- safe practices and con- 
some Accident ditions in your factory 

7. The “Me aning of are described. The com- 

: Supers iston one, plete s: fety program is 

fare of Women organized under thirteen 
Workers divisions, covering fully 

10. Good. ong every phase of accident 
keeping prevention. These are 


1 Physical and ’ 
. Stashastiont P anned so that you may 
Guarding quickly and easily em- 
2. -tool Safety ‘ ¢ 
12, Hand-tool Safet; jloy them as your safety 


13. Fire Prevention I 
program. 








See this book 10 days FREE! 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 

330 W. 42 St., NYC 18 

Send me Dickie’s PRODUCTION WITH SAFETY 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 
1 will send $2.50 plus a few cents postage, or 


return the book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 
orders. ) 

TERRE: 06 nbn camene ase versed oussesenensecscaunnes 
Address bhedb CSRS NSE sUC Sa eebeseesesseseeee 
City and State 

COOURIORT < 0'0 000 60s eoe 06 600seeasss ceses o ceccccene 
OIA: son connccnedesscees bssseees BW-8-9-47 


(For Canadian price, write McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
of Canada Ltd., 12 Richmond Street E., Toronto 1.) 
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strike started. Most of the picketing 
has been relatively peacefully handled, 
with five to 10 Naxon employees on the 
line. But the record includes a couple 
of incidents at quitting time when 
150 pickets from another of the local’s 
plants roughed up some outbound 
workers. 

e Damage Suits—Naxon is suing the 
union for $300,000 for damages to 
company property during these set- 
tos. Seven nonstriking employees last 
week filed suits for $10,000 apiece. 
o~ union, through its counsel, labor 
lawyer Joseph M. Jacobs, has filed 
unfair labor practice charges with the 
Chicago office of the National Labor 
Relations Board. Grounds are (1) dis- 
criminatory discharges, (2) refusal to 
meet with the union even to discuss 
how to bargain collectively, (3) com- 
pany interference with  self-organiza- 
tion activities of employees. 

The union also has outstanding a 
justice-of-the-peace warrant for Naxon 
on grounds of violating a state law 
which provides that any employer ad- 
vertising for help-wanted during a 
strike must state that a strike exists. 

The Naxon plant at Skokie is sched- 
uled for an early increase of capacity. 
It had construction under way when 
the strike started. Since then, there 
has been little progress in the expan- 
sion program except for the felling of 
a large elm tree which had afforded 
perspiring pickets a comforting shade. 
e Alarms and Excursions—Several riot 
alarms have been turned in by jittery 
souls. But they have brought city, 
county, and state squad cars to the 
plant to view so many instances of 
tranquil picketing by half-a-dozen sun- 
baked strikers that the cops are grum- 
bling publicly. Police tempers have 
not been improved by the manage- 
ment’s charges that law and order in 
Skokie have broken down under po- 
litical pressure. 





NO SHADE: Temperatures rise at the Naxon plant, where pickets miss their eli, 


Union men have been annoyed 
occasional management sorties to { 
front steps to point out the futili 
of striking against a friendly employe; 
Management ire has been roused } 
periodic visits from the local’s king-iz 
trailer which might, to an apprehe: 
sive eye, be bringing sizable reinforce 
ments for the pickets. But thus 
the trailer has done nothing mor 
menacing than comfort the pickets wit 
luncheons and iced drinks. 

e Suit in Question—Whether or : 
counsel Jacobs will bring action in ¢! 
U. S. District Court under Sec. 2 
(a) (1) as he has threatened was 
unknown at midweek. The Taft-Har 
ley law makes no provision for « 
forcing the section by legal mean 
Labor-law experts declare off-the-recor! 
that it probably would take years to g¢ 
judicial determination of enforceabilit 
of the section. 

Hence, they reason, Jacobs is un 
likely to haul the company’s manage 
ment into court for what might tun 
into a delaying action of a sort th 
presumably would not desolate the 
Naxons. Instead, the experts 
guessing that the union will hold the 
Taft-Hartley clause as a moral just: 
fication for continuing its strike. 


COPPER PEACE 


Threats of a crippling copper pr 
ducing and refining strike this yeat 
(BW-—Jul.2647,p73) have faded. Nev 
wage demands by C.I.0.’s Mine, Mil 
& Smelter Workers are expected 
be settled by a 12¢ hourly pay boos 
and six paid holidays. The union est: 
mates the over-all gain at 15¢ an hout 
A stalemate which threatened to bring 
a strike of the industry’s 19,00 
M.M.S.W. workers broke at the Kenne- 
cott Copper Corp. After Kennecott 
agreed on terms, other major companics 
renewed negotiations. 
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The Labor government is meeting Britain’s dollar crisis with a shock 
treatment (page 85). 

Prime Minister Attlee spelled out his crisis plan to Parliament this week. 
His theme: The country can survive only if Britons consume less, produce 
more. New financial aid may come from the U. S. under the Marshall pro- 
gram; but Britain can’t plan it that way. 

* 

To conserve dollars, the government is slashing imports, cutting expen- 
ditures on occupation forces in Italy and Germany. 

To boost production of dollar-earning exports, it is demanding longer 
hours from workers, driving labor from nonessential to essential production, 
fixing higher export quotas for each industry. 

a 

Attlee has asked Parliament for almost unlimited powers to put his plan 
across. 

If the bill passes, the government would have authority to: 

(1) Enforce higher productivity in industry, commerce, and agriculture; 

(2) Promote and direct exports, reduce imports at will; 

(3) Control all resources “’to serve the interests of the community.” 


Conservatives demanded and got a promise that the bill would not be 
used ‘to make short cuts to socialism.” 

Britain’s powerful Trade Union Congress quickly announced its approval 
of the Attlee plan. But popular reaction is still in flux. If there is a violent 
swing away from Labor, as some observers predict, a coalition government 
might have to take over—even though Attlee vehemently rejected the idea. 

A new government would still have a $2-billion export-import gap star- 
ing it in the face. It would be under the same compulsion to find a drastic 














cure for Britain’s economic crisis. 





* 

This is not a production crisis in any ordinary sense. The over-all vol- 
ume of output in Britain today is 10% to 20% higher than in 1938. The real 
job is to get the higher production where it will pay off, directly or indirectly, 
in exports. Coal and textiles are currently the weakest spots. 

% 

The open revelation of British weakness is forcing new foreign policy 
decisions on the U S. In fact, the British crisis caught Washington off guard. 

Secretary Marshall had been counting heavily on both Britain and 
France to shore up the U. S. position abroad. Now his advisers are taking 
another look at the assumptions on which Marshall has based his policy. 

No one doubts Foreign Minister Bevin’s will to keep Britain 
solidly behind the U. S. But Washington experts figure that there won’t be 
much power behind British foreign policy for a time at least. There can’t be 
while the country is calling all hands on deck to save the ship. 

& 


This poses a neat question for Washington: How far should the U. S. go 
in bolstering up the British position at the expense of American commercial 

















interests? 


One of the main things the U. S. wanted out of the loan-to-Britain deal 
was a breakup of the Empire’s preferential trade system. Britain agreed, 
now says it must back down. 

It works this way: Under the U. S. loan agreement, Britain promised 
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not to use import restrictions that discriminated against U. S. goods. Today 
London can’t spare the dollars to buy American fruit. So it will cut its fruit 
imports from the U. S. But, if the agreement stands, it must also pass up 
fruit that it could get from British colonies for sterling. 

* 


The U. S. was even keener to end London’s wartime freeze on sterling. 
Britain agreed to make sterling convertible. 

On July 15, the deadline set by the loan agreement, Britain completed 
most of the deals needed to make sterling convertible into dollars. Since that 
date, London has paid out dollars for the sterling earned by other countries in 
current trade with Britain. These countries can then spend the dollars on 
U. S. goods. But the drain on London’s dollar supply has been heavier than 
expected. It is one reason why the British are cutting their own purchases in 
the U. S. 


e 
Marshall has agreed to U. S.-British talks on these questions of con- 
vertibility and discrimination. 








Washington has another important decision to make on foreign eco- 
nomic policy. Should the U. S. allow the 16 Marshall plan European coun- 





tries to go in for preferential buying? 





European experts argue this way: Discrimination against U. S. goods 
may be necessary for several years. The need arises from the very lack of 
dollars that produced the Marshall plan. The U. S. is urging Europe to get 
together to cut its dollar credit requirements from the U. S. Therefore, it 
makes no sense to forbid European nations to cut their dollar needs by prefer- 
ential deals. 

& 


Here’s where the Marshall plan clashes with U. S. trade policy at 





Geneva: 


Expansion of American exports is the U. S. goal at the Geneva meetings 
of the International Trade Organization But the aim of the Marshall plan 
is to set Europe on its feet, make it less dependent on U. S. exports. 

ae 


A $23-million Export-Import Bank loan to Italy will bring good business 
to U. S. machine-tool builders. 








Money is going to three big Italian firms: Fiat, producer of automobiles 
and marine engines; Montecatini, chemical manufacturers; and Pirelli, tire 
and cable makers. 

The Export-Import Bank still has $77 million earmarked for other 
Italian industries. 

8 

France has turned a cold shoulder to Italy’s proposal for Franco-Italian 
economic integration (BW—Jul.26’47,p92). 

The Italian steel industry is delighted. Under the deal proposed to 
Paris by Foreign Minister Sforza, Italy would have liquidated its steel pro- 
duction in favor of France. 

Italian steel executives will head for the U. S. soon to seek help from 
U. S. steel companies. They will offer to work for American account to meet 
orders placed with the U. S. by Mediterranean, African, or Asiatic countries. 
They figure that they might get cut in on the pipe needed to build the Saudi 
Arabian oil line. 
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| LONDON-Because it has no al- 
Hternative, the Labor government will 
meet Britain’s dollar crisis the hard 
Way—by imposing even greater auster- 
ity on the consumer and demanding 
pore production from the worker. 
Whis is the gist of the interim plan 
Prime Minister Attlee offered Parlia- 
ment this week. 

Original idea was to hold up any 
frastic moves until October, when they 
ould be meshed with the over-all proj- 
ct for recovery in Western Europe. 
ut public alarm and growing _pres- 
ure from restive trade union backers 
orced Attlee to push up the date for 
fhe Labor government’s retrenchment 
Program. 

» Gamble—Attlee is gambling heavily 
n the willingness of the British people 

) take a further cut in living standards 
nd still come up producing the goods. 
he Labor Party was solidly sold on 
ie Attlee plan at a secret session last 
eek. But opposition critics look for 

different popular reaction—perhaps 
ven a political storm that will be violent 
inough to force Labor to seek a coali- 
10n, 

The government’s aim is twofold: 
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ACE TO FACE with another crisis, Prime Minister Attlee (left), and Sir Stafford Cripps, 
] bead of Britain’s Board of Trade, plan for a bare-bone British economy. 


lighter Belts in Britain’s Crisis 


‘ Attlee plan imposes greater austerity on consumers, asks 
more output from workers, strips economy to essentials. Imports, 
bverseas expenditures cut until assurance from U.S. of further credit. 


(1) to defer exhaustion of Britain’s 
gold and dollar resources until the U S. 
decides whether it will back the Mar- 
shall plan with new billions in foreign 
aid (BW —Jul.26'47,p15); (2) to strip 
the British economy down to the es- 
sentials required for boosting exports 
to a level where the country can pay 
its way. 

e Goals—As worked out over the next 
few months, the program will be 
geared to achieve the following: 

e Save about $600 million on the 
1947-48 import bill. 

e Cut about $200 million off 1947-48 
overseas expenditures by speeding up 
troop withdrawals from Germany, 
Italy, and Greece and by cutting other 
German occupation costs. 

e Increase production at home by an 
extra daily half-hour’s work in coal and 
other industries. 

e Drive labor to undermanned indus- 
tries such as textiles and coal by shut- 
ting off fuel and raw materials alloca- 
tions to nonessential industries. 

e Fix higher compulsory export quotas 
for each industry. 

@ Reduce excessive drain on limited 
manpower and material resources by 


capital outlays in nonessen- 


checking 
if necessary by use of a 


tial industries, 
capital levy. 
The British Treasury was ready 
three months ago with a list of dollar- 
saving import cuts (BW —May10'4 
pl01). By August 1, news 
print, and gasoline a been ticketed 
The hope was that a 
slash could be pace But during 
July, London had to speed up its with 
drawals from the United States Joan 
and a serious dollar crisis seemed immi 
nent. 
e The Hard Facts—The basic facts arc 
these: 
e Under the existing import program, 
Britain’s balance-of-payments deficit fi 
the year starting June 30, 1947, would 
be close to $2 billion. 
e The remaining $1 billion of the 
U. S. loan would 
this, might even be used up by 
ber. 
e Britain would then be down to th 
$400 million left in the Canadian Joan 


fund of 


only tobacco, 


} 1 
across-the-board 


1] f tl 
only half of 
Oct 


cover 


and to a $2.4-billion reserve 

gold and dollar exchange. Until London 
has positive assurance of new dollar 
credits from the United States, it must 
try to hang on to most of these care 
fully husbanded reserves. For a country 


as dependent on international trade as 
Britain is, it would be 
suicide to do otherwise. 

Attlee, therefore, is ai: 
the prospective $2-billion deficit 1 
saving about $800 million on 
and overseas expenditures and by in 
creasing the take from exports 


y L-; + ] 
risking national 


ning to rt 


e Food, Gas Cuts—Import cuts will b 
concentrated on meat, butter, canned 
foods, cereals, tobacco, and petroleum 


Result is that food rations will prob 
ably have to be cut later this year; 
the gasoline ration will feel the pinch 
when the summer motoring 
ends. 

Imports of various luxuries will be 
slashed to minimize the effect of shop- 
ping inequalities on the morale of the 
workers. United States Sim royalties 
will be hit. 

Since the government will do_ its 
best to spare industrial raw materials, 
machinery, and capital equipment, the 
import saving expected from the Attlee 
plan won 't be much above $600 million. 
(This is roughly 10% of the existing 
import program.) So import cuts alone 
won't come close to eliminating the 
$2-billion export-import gap. 

e For Added Savings—The government, 
therefore, plans further moves to cut 
down overseas expenditures. These 
will include withdrawal of troops from 
Germany and other reductions in Ger- 
man occupation costs. ‘Troops will 
be called home from ftaly before ratifi- 
cation of the peace treaty, and prob- 
ably also from Greece. But there is 
no intention of cutting British forces 


season 
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Since the start of the year, export 

demand has been one of the biggest 
single props under the booming econ- 
omy of the United States. Now, for 
the first time, exports have begun to 
drop. 
e 13% Drop—Figures just released 
by the Dept. of Commerce show that 
U.S. exports in June were down to 
$1,242,000,000. This is a good 13% 
below the postwar peak of $1,422,- 
000,000 that they hit in May. Al- 
though foreign relief shipments 
dropped in June, the big shrinkage 
was in the regular buying of foreign 
countries. Commercial exports (ex- 
cluding Lend-Lease, UNRRA, and 
foreign aid programs) were down to 
$1,201,600,000—a drop of 12% from 
May. 

The main reason for the slide is 
that some of the countries that have 
been doing the heaviest buying are 
now’coming to the end of their finan- 
cial rope. U.S. imports (only $466- 
million in June) have been too small 
to provide dollars for more than a 
fraction of the exports. Buyers have 
been making up the difference out 
of dollar balances, loans, or gold 
stocks. 

e The Background—A study by the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank 
sketches in part of the background. 
According to the bank’s estimate, the 
rest of the world (excluding Russia) 
had about $18 billion in gold and 





Exports: One Prop of U. S. Economy Weakens 


dollar exchange last March. This is a 
fair-sized war chest, but it has shrunk 
$2 billion since last August. And the 
countries that are most desperate for 
U. S. goods are the shortest on re- 
sources. 

“Liberated” European countries 
had only about $2.5 billion available 
in gold and dollar balances in March, 
1947. Britain had $2.6 billion. The 
neutral countries of Europe, mainly 
Switzerland, had $2.5 billion. Latin 
American countries had a total of 
about $3.5 billion. 
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in the Middle East, including Pales- 
tine. 

These moves are slated to save an- 

other $100 million to $200 million. 
They also dovetail with the domestic 
need for labor from the forces. During 
the next three months British industry 
should get 50,000 more men than the 
government had been planning to re- 
lease. 
e Still Short—But at best, the projected 
savings would be about $800 million. 
That's still less than 40% of the cur- 
rent deficit. If prices of British im- 
ports should continue rising faster than 
the prices of its exports, the effect of 
the cuts in imports would come to even 
less. 

To get nearer a balance on_ inter- 
national account the Labor government 
plans equally drastic measures on the 
home front. These will be aimed at 
boosting production and increasing ex- 
ports. 
© Accent on Coal—Increased output is 
needed above all in coal. At Attlee’s 
request, leaders of the National Union 
of Mineworkers will consider an extra 


half-hour daily, and alternate Satur- 


86 


day morning shifts (with time-and-a- 


’ half for overtime). If the miners accept 


this, they could probably dig an extra 
8 million to 10 million tons a year, 


might reach the 1947 goal of 200 mil- 


lion tons. This would avert the dan- 
ger of a repetition of last winter's 
industrial shutdown (BW--Feb.15’47, 
pl09). 


But the miners resent being singled 
out for a heavier stint of work. The 
government will also have to ask rail- 
way workers, and perhaps others, for 
an extra half-hour. Building labor is 
being pressured to accept an incentive 
scheme, which will include an output 
bonus. 

Many union leaders have accepted 
the need for greater effort. Some of 
them have been the strongest advo- 
cates of a tough policy. Productivity 
has already improved in manufactur- 
ing industries. But no one knows how 
long it will take to stir the miners and 
builders into action. 

e Export Boosters—To get out more 
exports, higher compulsory export 
quotas will be fixed for each industry. 
The quota for automobiles is already 





60%; in some other industr: 
high as 75%. The governn 
also have powers to direct eo; 
hard currency countries sucl) 
U.S. 

Higher purchase taxes may be » 

posed on exportable consum 
to discourage British buyers. ‘| 
ing ration will drop to rele 
textiles for foreign buyers. ‘T| 
is to curtail domestic supplies 
consumer goods and capital goods, ¢ 
exports a top priority all down + 
line. 
e Capital Outlays Under Fire-7 
whole economy is to be stripped ; 
action by putting the screws on y 
capital expenditures. Capital outly 
by business and government over ; 
past two years are now regarded 
excessive compared with the natio: 
resources in manpower and materi; 
The feeling now is that the nonesx 
tial industries were given far too mu; 
head. 

The sharp break in the London sto; 
market last week (page 91) has auf 
matically called a halt to most exp: 
sion plans of small business. But 
case of need, the government is ; 
ported ready to impose a capital ¢ 
or forced loan to squeeze out any plz 
for new capital outlays that are 
essential to the export drive. ; 

At the same time, private busincii 
is pressing the government to cut | 
own budget. This may result in f 
ther cutbacks in the housing prograr 
Reductions in the food subsidies (c: 
rently costing about $1.6 billion year) 
may also be in the offing. A rise 
food prices would channel off some 
the inflationary pressure on a reduc 
supply of consumer goods. 

e Pressure—The government is still : 
luctant to go back to a labor draft' 
meet the shortage and maldistribute 
of manpower. But it is getting read 
to reduce coal and raw materials al 
cations to nonessential industries | 
















Oth 


order to drive labor into undermanné rom 
lines such as coal and textiles. preful | 

Deflation of excessive demand of™ork, | 
available resources is essential to “iidyal s 
store a smooth flow of producto}. .:.1 
rebuild inventories, and remove 0 
cealed unemployment. The Attlee plifByccess{ 
is only the first attack on this k oe 
domestic problem. Additional mov k h 
can be expected on a piecemeal bagi ' 
as the British crisis develops «* adva 
the next six months. 
e U. S. Congress Must Decide—If m2 oday 
agement and labor prove ready to maig™re keep 
the sacrifices entailed in such 42 post bas 
gram, and production goes up insteiin out 
of down, Britain could probably pu is 
through until early next year. Thq 
the fate of the country would rest! quid | 
the lap of the U. S. Congress 4 
mulls over the cost of the Marsh 

NE 12 


plan. 
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O the cheering spectators, this play 
required great daring. Actually, 
kreful planning combined with team- 
ork, split-second timing and indi- 
idual skill had eliminated much of 
e risk before the play started. 


uccessful comyanies, as well as suc- 
essful ball teams, minimize their 
isks through careful planning far 


advance, 


oday many far sighted executives 
re keeping their plants on an efficient 
ost basis, maintaining production 
ithout additional investment in plants 
nd machines, and keeping capital 
Mquid by turning to contract manu- 


facturing, as practiced by Hupp. 
The Hupp Plan for Industrial Stability 
is a practical working plan for long 
range stabilizing of industrial produc- 
tion through adaption to changing 


markets or individual company needs. 


Hupp supplies its customers through 
its Detroit and Cleveland plants with 
adjustable, dependable service in the 
form of machining, stamping, rolling, 
welding, painting and assembly, on a 


mass production, competitive cost basis. 


Amgears, Inc., Chicago, Hupp’s wholly 
owned subsidiary, manufactures pre- 
cision ard production gears and 
Amtec gear tools. 


Hupp can help you, too, to “play 
safe”. Call Hupp—an experienced 
contract manufacturer—at Detroit or 


Cleveland. In Chicago, it’s Amgears. 








CHOP ROO 
* 
HUPP MACHINING DIVISION «© DETROIT 
GLOBE STAMPING DIVISION + CLEVELAND 
AMGEARS, INC. « CHICAGO 














NE IN A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTING THE HUPP PLAN FOR INDUSTRIAL STABILITY 
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MICHAELS 
BRONZE TABLETS 


— 





Perpetuate the memory of those who 
served by engraving their names on a 
Michaels Bronze Tablet. Many standard 
designs are available—one is illustrated 
above. Or Michaels will create special 
designs to meet your requirements, Tell 
us what you need and we shall be glad 
to submit sketches and quote prices, 
Michaels Bronze Plaques for all uses 
are described fully in illustrated folder. 
Write for a copy today. 


The Michaels Art Bronze Company 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
230 Scott St. 


Member of the National Memorial Bronze Manufac- 
turers Association 
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Is your Wate think heis? 


_, Ordo yo" just 
You'll never know — 
ou install a DE 


Watchelock System y 


PPI * SHODHDIVM X3130 * S/OTHIVM 






Quickly pays for itself in 
lower insurance rates. 
Write for system best 
suited to your needs. 





PATROL  WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
ALERT DETEX WATCHCLOCE CORPORATION 
ECO Dept. BB 

NEWMAN 76 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


GUARDSMAN Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 





JapaneseBlueprint 


Overseas Consultants, 
Inc., will determine how much 
industrial capacity Japan can 
afford for reparations. 


A complete crew of industrial execu- 
tives and engineers flew into Tokyo 
this week. 

The plane’s 30 passengers belong to 
a group known as Overseas Consultants, 
Inc. They embarked Tuesday from 
Washington in response to a request 
made last fall by Gen. MacArthur. He 
had asked the War Dept. for help in 
making an industrial survey of Japan. 
e Treaty Outline—The survey will be 
the basis of determining the U. S. posi- 
tion on reparations when the nations 
comprising the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion get down to the business of writing 
a peace treaty for Japan. 

This isn’t the first time that the 

Arny has called upon industry to supply 
it with top-flight technical skill for the 
occupation. But it is the first time that 
the size of a single order was such that a 
company was formed to do the job. 
@ Member Firms—Overseas Consultants, 
Inc., consists of eleven blue-ribbon in- 
dustrial engineering firms: American 
Appraisal Co.; Coverdale & Colpitts; 
Ebasco Services, Inc.; Ford, Bacon & 
Davis, Inc.; F. H. McGraw & Co.; 
Jackson & Moreland; Madigan-Hyland; 
Sanderson & Porter; Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corp.; Standard Research 
Consultants, Inc.; and the J. G. White 
Engineering Corp. 

President of Overseas Consultants, 
Inc., and also chairman of the board, is 
Clifford S. Strike. On leave from F. H. 
McGraw & Co., New Haven (Conn.) 
contractors, Strike is no newcomer to 
occupation work (box). 

The Tokyo staff will be headed up 

by R. J. Wysor, former president of 
Republic Steel Corp. and one-time chiei 
of U.S. Military Government’s metals 
branch in Berlin. His assistants will be 
such men as Percy FE. Joyce, consulting 
chemical engineer for Shell Chemical 
Co.; S. W. Farnsworth, president of 
the Torrington Manufacturing Co.; 
Roy S. Campbell, former president of 
N. Y. Shipbuilding Corp.; J. Stewart 
Harrison, one-time vice-president of 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio and now con- 
sulting engineer to Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. 
e Teamwork—As “project manager,” it 
will be Wysor’s task to see that the vari- 
ous sections into which the group has 
been divided—steel, chemicals, ship- 
building, power, machine tools, petro- 
leum—work as a team. They are to come 
up with the answers contracted for 
within six months. 
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As head of the new Overseas ae fo 
Consultants, Inc., 45-year-old Clif BR any 

ford S. Strike has a backlog of a 

experience in occupational affairs. J ture: 


Back in July, 1945, he headed comn 
up the building materials and con- 
struction section of the U.S. Mil- 
itary Government in Germany; in 
November of the same year he 
was appointed deputy chief of the 
reparations section. As such he 
sweated out more than one in- 
dustrial problem over a Berlin 
conference table with his French, 


Jed on 
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British, and Soviet opposites, lin: 
Strike joined F. H. McGraw & Jy. coal 
Co, in 1930, subsequently became PA jon fa 
vice-president, then president. eet 
ests CO 
an : the to 
The War Dept. wants to know ‘PC S 
it’s paying Overseas Consultants s 2 oy 
$750,000 to tell it) how much indwi”. op: 
trial capacity the Japanese econo: ii Pre 
can afford to give up in the way (Me os, 
reparations, and how much it mu: ioe 
keep to become self-supporting. ‘This Mame 
just another way of saying that thi 
Army wants to have a fairly solid ide 
of what it will advocate as the min INES 
mum level of Japanese industry whe fi wis, ¢ 


treaty-making begins. The War Dept hina m: 


has already collected a mass of materi fi.) a4 
on this puzzler, including the results 0 A dep: 
studies made by the Pauley, Strike, an. pack 
other special committees on reparations Create: 
Part of the job, therefore, is to see ho, “1, 

much of this material stands up unde bat ever 
the test of independent appraisal Tape 


e New Trail?—Overseas Consultant unds 
wt 


Inc., is supposed to be a one-shot prop 
sition, having been formed expressly t 


bugh sta 
a mete 


race an industrial blueprint for Japan aloe 


But if it succeeds it may well hav The § 
blazed a new trail for the governmen'f a 
to take when it hunts for help from pare 
private industry. psier. 
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b Has Big Financial 
ke in Ruhr Coal 


‘gshington may use a new argu- 
t in its current dispute with Lon- 
over the nationalization of the 
r coal mines (BW —Aug.2’47,p35). 
e Stinnes Trust—State Dept. offi- 
handling the negotiations are 
g urged to bring up, at least as a 
wining point, the large U. S. hold- 
in the Ruhr coal industry. The 
ment: By utilizing the American- 
ed Stinnes trust—which gives the 
§. potential financial control over 
industry—unified operation of the 
es could be worked out under the 
is of private enterpris 2. 

he U. S. financial interest dates 
; 1924, shortly after the death of 
o Stinnes, the great German trust- 
ider. In order to reclaim his prop- 
es from the German banks, his 
“’ Bow formed a Maryland holding 
pany, Hugo Stinnes Corp. The 
er raised U. S. capital by floating 
bentures and selling not quite half 
commcn stock, which is_ still 



























Bled on the N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
. ¢ entire Stinnes German equity was 
1 Bined over to the corporation. 


Yontrol—Bankrupted in 1936 by Ger- 
n currency restrictions, the corpora- 
m still owns stocks in German hold- 
t and operating companies. Through 
ystem of interlocking holdings, these 
npanies are iatioved to provide a 
trolling interest in much of the 
hr coal industry. 
Men familiar with the German coal 
lustry believe that the Stinnes in- 
ests contro] something close to 85% 
the top-grade coal in the Ruhr. 
APC Steps In—At the outbreak of 
t, the German 54% interest in the 
0 Stinnes Corp. was seized by the 
icn Proverty Custodian. Thus the 
rporation is now not only completely 
S$. owned, but is under effective 
vernment control. 


INESE MEASURE 


With the aid of the U. S. State Dept., 
Hina may beat the United States to 
res adoption of the metric system. 
\ department representative, Dick- 
n Reck, is helping China complete an 
nbryonic weights and measures sys- 
m. In an initial survey Reck found 
hat every trade and every locality in 
hina had a different way of measuring 
unds, feet, and gallons. So for a 
bugh start he got a foot declared to be 
a meter, a pound 4 a kilogram, and 
gallon 1 liter. 
The State Dept. believes such work 
ill hasten Chinese industrialization, 
d make U. S, trade with that country 


Bsier, 
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Porter - Cable | 


Centerless 
BELT GRINDER 


Eliminates truing, 
balancing...and continued wheel dressing 
Since the Contact Roll is behind the endless abrasive 
cutting belt, it is not subject to wear. Therefore, it 
always has a flat, smooth, true-running surface ai 
square edge. Does not nick, round or her Further- 
more, its resiliency eliminates chatter . 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...... $332 352.3 153.2 1719 
Se 43.8 44.1 43.7 60.2 
LS ee 76.3 75.7 76.6 90.1 
Bonds 
Industrial ......123.9 122.4 123.0 123.2 
Railroad ....... 110.5 110.7 110.3 117.8 
RUBIA 526 Sara's LiS.7° HSB 136. 215.2 





for irregularities of stock. 

For different size stock, simply advance or retract 
the Regulating Wheel Assembly to or from the abrasive 
helt. It’s simple, fast, true set-up in just a few minutes! 

This Porter-Cable Model L-4 handles a wider range 
of operations. Takes stock 75” to 244” in, diameter, in 
lengths from %%” to 2’ in 
one fixture. (Adaptable to 
longer lengths also). 

The L-4 is now available 
at a revolutionary low price! 
Any shop can afford it! 





SAVE MONEY! 

Read what the L-4 will 
do for YOU! Write to- 
day for information. 


Lh i ee Oa) 
Syracuse 8, N.Y 


PORTER-CABLE 
2030-8 N. Salina St. 















HOMAS-:TRUCK 
° of Heakuk 


PRY TRUCKS 


Loads of freight too big or too heavy 
fer regular 2-wheel trucks can be han- 
dled easily with Thomas Pry Trucks, 
particularly when used in pairs. 
Sharp steel nose slides under load, 
tremendous leverage enables user to 
easily raise load as high as 9” from 
floor. Used by freight handlers on 
RR, trucks, docks and in mfg. 
plants. One of many Thomas 2 
and 4 wheel trucks. Write for 
bulletin P.T. 


THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 
4779 Mississippi River, Keokuk, lowa 


PROTECT sricut metat surraces! 


“*REDSKIN" a liquid plastic coating applied by 
spray, brush or dipping. Dries quick to a tough, 
elastic film. Protects against rust, smears, 
chemical and mechanical damage. Peals off in 
one strip, leaves surface with original high polish. 
Write for complete information. 


DENNIS CHEMICAL CO. 2701 Papin St., St. Louis 3, Mo 

















Where advertisers 
placed the most pages of 
banks and investment ad- 
vertising in 1946 . . . more 
pages than in any national 
newsweekly or general busi- 
ness magazine. 








Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


Market's Dog Days 


Over the past 49 years industrial 
stocks have staged 36 August rallies; 

2 Augusts have seen the rails move 
up. Only five times in the last decade, 
however, has the industrial section of 
the stock list managed to climb higher; 
only three times have the rails ended 
August at higher levels than when the 
month started. 
e What About ’47?—Which precedent 
will be followed this time is still any- 
one’s guess. Up to the middle of this 
week, early August trading had uncov- 
ered no clues. Nothing had happened 
but daily see-saw price movements ac- 
companied by a sharp shrinkage in 
trading activity. Not even Wall Street’s 
most fervent bulls today want to go 
out on a limb with predictions of Ee 
possible direction of prices when the 
siesta finally ends. 

The profit-taking that has been 
going on lately among the industrial 
shares has been no surprise. It was 
sure to come, sooner or later. Reason: 
As measured by Dow-Jones industrial 


stock 
most 
late July. 

e Hope Dashed—Many n 
dents, however, had hoped t 
confirmatory strength in the 
take up the slack created by 
ing in on profits in the 

That this shows no signs « 
ing has proved very disappoi 
to an increasing number 

it’s beginning to indicate tl 
cent promising rally was on! 
dary upswing in a bear m 
the starting phase of a bran 
market move. 


rice average, the group ; 
3 points between mi:!-\{; 


That’s not to say that stocks 


weeks ahead can’t move hig 


tually, it’s quite possible that t! 
since recent booming productio 
ules, high commodity prices, 


earnings, and higher dividen 


slated to vanish abruptly. Some D: 
however, claim t 
AVOr. 


smart investors, 
signs indicating that such f 


market influences may soon start t: 


ing off. And some well-proved 
of stock 


Municipal Dealers Wary 


When the Chicago Transit Bo 
knocked this week, Richard refused 


open the door. 


Tuesday morning, not one und 


ing group stepped forward to 


firm bid for $105 million of new bon 
organized = muni 


The recently 
agency (BW-Jun. 28°47 p44) m 
them to finance acquisition of C 
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wnsit facilities from their present pri- 
te owners. 
Too Little Strength—Harris Hall & 
. Blyth & Co., and the First Boston 
‘rp. had been sure that they could 
rm a strong enough buying syndicate 
handle the deal. But last minute 
ler resignations flooded in. Those 
tt were willing to take on only $80- 
ilion of the bonds. Result: The syn- 
cate had to be dissolved. 
But the houses heading the abortive 
oup refused to admit defeat. Calling 
e bonds “‘not only good but salable,” 
ey quickly placed before the board a 
w financing proposal. ‘They suggested 
at the board let them offer, for a 
riod, 34% to 34% bonds, according 
) maturity, as agents. 
Transfusion—If this were done, the 
yuses said, the group would spend 
100,000 on advertising to familiarize 
e buying public with the issue. If this 
ought subscriptions for 80% of the 
fering, the group would then guaran- 
e complete sale of the issue by Sept. 
“ 











The board agreed. To some observers, 
is looked like the kind of transfusion 
eeded. 

Board chairman Philip Harrington in- 
hmates that politics has played its part 
h spoiling the authority’s debut. But 
fie facts don’t back him up. 

Lost Attraction—The awful truth is 
hat municipal issues of less-than-high- 
rade investment quality have lost their 
artime attraction—despite their tax- 
xempt status. Particularly hard hit 
have been the so-called “revenue 
bonds” of government agencies which 
have no principal and interest claims 
bn either the general revenues or re- 
ources of the “parent” city or state. 
Now this group must compete with 
imilar-quality corporate issues. ‘That’s 
hy underwriters last week refused to 
bid, at the terms demanded, for $22- 
llion of Cleveland Transit System 
evenue bonds. And it is why Alabama 
as twice unsuccessfully tried to sell a 
$+-million issue of dock revenue obli- 
rations. Municipal dealers now have on 
heir shelves too many unsold chunks 
f earlier revenue-bond offerings to take 
pny further chances. 


british Market Dives 


What has caused the sudden eclipse 
f the “bull market rally’ that was 
progressing so merrily until very re- 
cently? If you query Wall Street on 
that point you get a raft of widely dif- 
ferent explanations. 

* Agreement—On one point, however, 
you find unanimity. Bulls and bears 
alike report that uneasiness caused by 
the serious price drops in the London 
markets (BW —Aug.2’47,p83), and the 
portentous events they may be fore- 
casting, are at least partly to blame. 
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Whether that’s actually true or not of 
course can't be proved. But it sounds 
logical enough, After all: 

e A close afhnity between the two mar- 
kets has always ‘existed. 

e History shows that severe financial 
trouble in London sometimes touch 
off bad British slumps; on occasion, 
these have been followed by U.S. de- 
pressions. (The Baring Bros, crisis in 
the early 1890's and the notorious Hatry 
failure in the late 1920’s are two good 
examples.) : 

Thus many stock market participants, 
especially the professional traders, hav« 
been paying more than cu Ory atten 
tion to current London troubles. And 
they have hedged their bets accordingly. 
Certainly the London market’s per 
formance last week appears to warrant 
a stop-look-listen attitude. 

e What’s Behind It—Causcs of the 
slump, the worst seen in the English 
markets since the 1940 “fall of I’rance”’ 
panic, aren’t difficult to find: 

e ‘The public’s growing awareness of the 
nation’s critical economic position; 

e Fears over what will happen when 
the dollar credit is exhausted; 

e Rumors of serious behind-the-scenes 
political tension; 

e Speculation over the nearness of a 
tense general election; 

e Doubts that the Labor Party can 
carry through the measures needed to 
meet the present touch-and-go situation. 

Few corporate securities were Icft 
untouched by last week’s panicky wave 
of sell orders. Gilt-edge issucs were as 
vulnerable as the speculative group. Not 
until late Friday was the precipitous 
decline slowed down. 

e Government Weak—But cvcn more 
alarming was the performance of the 
British Treasury issues. Reflecting a de- 
cided lack of confidence in the govern- 
ment’s ability to maintain its announced 
money policy in the face of today’s 
economic problems, that group more 
often than not actually led the decline. 

One particular target was the Labor 
government’s recent issue of 24s. ‘These 
were issued by Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Hugh Dalton primarily to 
finance socialization of the coal mines 
and the Bank of England. They had 
been consistently weak for the past six 
weeks; during last week’s slump they 
tumbled six points to around 83% of 
par—a new low. At that level they 
would appear to establish British gov- 
ernment credit, temporarily at  Icast, 
on a 3% basis (Dalton has been striv- 
ing to maintain it at 24% or lower). 
e Watchful Waiting—Early this week 
London’s security markets were acting 
a bit better—probably marking time un- 
til they can assess Prime Minister 
Attlee’s plan for meeting the crisis (page 
85). Not until that has ‘been done, 
obviously, can the future price trend 
take shape. 
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CONTROLS CUSTOMER 
RECORDS FOR 


lane Aryant 


of Indianapolis, Inc. 


The same Elliott address card con- 
trols a record of all customer purchases 
and controls records of all refunds by 
using red ink. (Shown in grey on card 
above.) 

This same Elliott address card directs 
over 5,000,000 catalogs annually to 
their customers and prospects. . 

This same Elliott address card can 
help you in your business whether your 
list of customers or yrospects is 500 
names or runs into . millions like 
Lane Bryant. 

With the Elliott Automatic Selector 
you can direct your literature to spe- 
cific prospects in selected groups as 
thousands of other American busi- 
nesses are now doing successfully. 

We have two interesting and inform- 
ative booklets we would like to send 
you. 


DDRESSING 
MACHINES 


Do away with metal 
address plates and 
noisy addressing 
and embossing 
machines, and print 
better addresses 
faster, and quietly. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


151 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Eee A 
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CONFUSION ABOUT METAL RESERVES 


Our colleagues who edit the Engineering & Mining 
Journal feel strongly that the country is being danger- 
ously confused by misleading reports that we are now 
“have-not” so far as such key metals as copper, lead, 
and zinc are concerned. The misunderstanding, they 
fear, will lead to dangerous mistakes in forming a policy 
to meet our needs of these important metals. They have 
convinced us that there is some consequential confusion 
about the reserves in question and that we ought to try 
to help clear it up. 

The key source of confusion seems to lie in the failure 
of laymen to differentiate between known deposits of 
commercial quality and potential reserves. Figures on 
mineral reserves do not include deposits which cannot be 
profitably exploited at approximately existing prices or 
with present extraction techniques. Nor do they allow for 
discovery of new deposits or extensions of known deposits 
beyond the point where definite evidence of size and 
quality are established. 

There is no dispute that proved commercial-quality 
reserves are low. ‘The Bureau of Mines and Geological 
Survey reports that, in terms of the 1935-44 average 
annual rates of extraction, our known commercial re- 
serves would last the following number of years: petro- 
leum, 14 years; copper, 25 years; lead, 15 years; zinc, 24 
years. And present rates of extraction are generally con- 
siderably higher than the 1935-44 average. 

However, important additions can be made to known 
reserves. One possibility lies in deposits which, because 
of low quality or inaccessibility, have not been profitable 
in the past. Price increases have brought some of these 
into commercial use. New techniques can make others 
workable. The “red mud” process now used with Arkan- 
sas bauxite increased Arkansas reserves from two years to 
several decades. 


Several factors also suggest that there are still deposits 





NOTE ON INDUSTRY-WIDE BARGAINING 


We have received a publicity release from Richard 
T’. Leonard, vice-president and national U.A.W.- 
C.1.O. Ford director, in which he properly takes pride 
in the fact that “U.A.W.—C.1.O. Ford workers 
became the first in the automotive industry to win 
retirement pay in a contract with the Ford Motor 
Company.” 

Would Mr. Leonard have had the privilege of pro- 
claiming his historic success in negotiating such a 
bold and significant departure as the Ford pension 
plan (or in negotiating a watering down of Taft- 
Hartley act, for that matter) if industry-wide bargain- 
ing had prevailed in the automotive industry? 

Lest there be doubt about it, the answer is, “No.” 














SALUTE TO A FRANK FORECASTER 


Along with a legion of other economists, Everett 
E. Hagen, who is now associated with the Budget 
Bureau in Washington, made a post-V-J Day economic 
forecast which envisaged over eight million uncm- 
ployed in the first quarter of 1946. Unlike mist 
members of this legion, however, Hagen not only does 
nothing to cover up but frankly proclaims (in the 
Review of Economic Statistics) that “the primary 
fact to be noted concerning the forecast is that it was 
conspicuously in error.” ‘Then he goes on to analyze 
the sources of the error. 

To Everett E. Hagen, a salute for frankness far 
above the call of custom in his field! 








to be found and measured. For one thing, most mine 
operators make no attempt to learn the extent and qualit 
of their deposit. Requirements are simply blocked out 
a few years ahead of extraction. In some mining areas 
it is actually poor business to know too much about the 
deposit as it increases ad valorem taxes. 

This is one reason why “proved reserves” are stil 
roughly the same as they were 10 or 15 years ago, despite 
the depletion that has taken place since. This is true 
even though little exploration was done during the war, 

All of this, of course, does not mean that the country 
can afford to be unconcerned about its mineral resources, 
Metals are one-crop harvests; once dug, they are not te 
placed. Gradual depletion is an obvious fact. But the 
realization that there are potential reserves still to be 
tapped does have an important effect on what the cour 
try should do about making the most of them. 

What seems clearly called for is a policy which wil 
simultaneously (1) stimulate exploration and investment 
in domestic metal mining, and (2) still permit ample 
imports at reasonable prices. Imports must be made in 
large volume, but they should not swamp efforts to main. 
tain reasonable self-sufficiency. As a matter of fact, in 
proved reserves of some metals, the world as a whole is 
nearly as badly off as we are. 

It is, of course, far easier to indicate the broad outlines 
of a good policy than it is to effectuate it. For example, 
the form which added incentives to exploration (an ir 
creasingly complex and expensive business) should take 
—tax adjustments, subsidies, special bonuses—raises 4 
myriad of difficult problems. 

Such problems will be more easily solved, however, if 
we get squared away on a policy which strikes a balance 
between encouraging development here and not over 
taxing us on the imports that will have to be made. 
Elimination of undiscriminating emphasis on our future 
as a “have not” nation is a major step in this direction. 
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